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man, It will cheer up the spirits of many 


OF THE SESSION OF THE PRESBY- | 28 ignorant slave-holder, when troubled at 
TERIAN. CHURCH, AT GREEN. the thought of going to Judgment, rioting on 


FIELD, OHIO. 


The Session of the Presbyterian Church of 
Greenfield, at an adjourned meeting, held 


the unpaid labor of the fathérless, the widow, 
and the stranger. He will rejoice when he 
sees the extent to which Christians, engaged 
in the same business, profess to be going to 


Aug. 15, 1846, to consider their duty, in re- | heaven. And, if the Spirit of God should be 


Jation to the General Assembly and Syaod of 
Olneinnati, in view of their encouraging th® | chains and Jet his “little ones” go 


pression and defense of slayeholding, all the | will be the eflect, when ourgtatisti 
menfors being pres 
ww 


ent, unanimously adopt- 


thé’ fol 


Decla aod Resolution, 


pleading with some oppressor to break the 
free, what 
s 









P - usticabreport 
inform him, thatthe practice about which he 


wp Naw me By. x 


Mat oe #8 


in one of the denominations in 


men i 
The General Assembly of the Presbyteri- | our land? The command of the Savior is, 
an Church, and the Synod of Cincinnati, | /e¢ your light shine. But the General Assem- 


continue to be composed, in part, of those 


bly have had some mysterious object in view, 


who hold, and, by their example, persuade | When they commanded the churches to Jet 
others to hold, their fellow-men as slaves, | ‘heir wickedness shiné. It evinces a bold de- 


under a system which declares them to be 


termination to sustain slavery. They have 


mere “chattels personal in the hands of their | proclaimed it on their minutes, that the testi- 


owners,” 


under a system which strips one- | mony against slavery, issued in 1818, declar- 


eighth of the population of these States of | ing It to be wufler/y inconsistent with the law 


those personal and inatienable rights whieh 


of God, and totally irreconcilable with the spir- 


God has given to every human being; a sys- | #/ and principles of the Gospel, as interpreted 


tem which robs them of all the fruits of their 
labors, excepting so much as may be neces- 
sary to enable them to endure oppression ; a 


by them, accords with their own decision in 
1845, which makes it a #n, so entirely harm- 
less and venial, that it was no bar to com- 


“system which interferes with all the divine- | union with “Jesus Christ and his inspired 


ly constituted relations, and sunders the 

trongest and tenderest ties, whenever the co- 
vetousness of the master may demand it; a 
system vhich forbids the discharge of any 
and every duty which they owe to God and 
nan, excepting so far as a fellow-worm may 
please to grant indulgence; a system which 
substitntes a filthy state of concubinige for 
marriage, and compels females to submit to 
the demands of unprincipled white men; a 
system which, in disregard of the life of their 
souls, takes from them the Word of God, and 
substitutes oral instruction, and such oral in- 





Apostles!” We need not be told, that, at 
the last meeting, gur commissionegs were per- 
mitted to speak out their sentiments. The 
amount of itis, that for once they did not 
take from.them a right which the ascended 
Savior has guarantied to the humblest officer 
in the house of God, and one which no body 
of men can take away, but at the risk of in- 
curring the divine displeasure. And*it is to 
be feared, that this rare condescension will be 

sidered as imposing a lasting obligation 
to sil and submissi It is a humilia- 
ting fact, that we have been so long familiar 











struction only as their drivers may d 
favorable to the safety and perpetuity of their 
enslavement. 

The sias which constitute the slavehold- 
er’s crime, to wit—covelousness and extortiun, 
(or, taking by force that which is another’s,) 
were idered, in the Apostolic churches, 
so repugnant to the Christian character, that 
the Apostle speaks of it asa well known fact, 
and as a matter of course, that Christians 
who had been guilty of them, had repented, 
and fled to Jesus Christ for pardon—such 
were some of you, but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, ified in the name 


A ye are j 
the Lord Jesus, and the Spirit of our 
sins with the most 









clares that those who live in them shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. He records it as 
the standing injunction of Heaven for all ge- 
nerations—*not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, or co- 
vetous, of an idolator, or a railer, or a drunk- 
ard, or an exturtioner ; with such a one no 
not to eat.”—Vide 1st Cor. 6: 9—11, and 5: 
ll. 
We have no disposition to leave the Charch 
of God. God forbid! But, whether it be a 
duty to withdraw fellowship from those who, 
after years of expostulation, will persevere in 
practising or defending so gross a sin as 
slavekolding, and the abominations msepa- 
rable from it, is a question settled by the ex- 
ample of our Lord, and his Fore-runner, and 
his Disciples. They did not leave the Church 
of God. But, by baptism they drew the line 
between those who repented, and those who, 
in addition to other sins, held on in making 
God’s house of prayer a den of thieves. Be- 
yond that line, they held no communion 





which would imply a recognition of them as.| Yndisturbed by the cries and tears o 


obedient children of God—no communion 
which was not common to all who were cer- 
emonially clean enough to enter the courts of 
Gited’s house. Our Savior urged his disci- 
ples to evince their faith and obedience to 
hi m by pursuing this course, even at the haz- 
ar d of being deprived of the privilege of hear- 
in g the Scriptures publicly read in the Syn- 
ag ogue on the Sabbath day, and of being de- 
pr ived of all the privileges, civil or religious, 
th 2 loss of which is iinplied in being put out 
of the Synagogue. 

The General Assembly has put the extin- 
gu isher on the hope of seeing the Presbyteri- 
an Church purified from this iniquitous sys- 
tem , by the exercise of discipline ; and, with- 
out discipline, the Church never was, and 
nevi oF will be, purified from any gross sin of 
long standing. ‘They refuse to rebuke those 


with appeals to the Scriptures, and other ef- 
forts in that body, to defend those who are 
degrading and plundering millions of men 
and women and little children, that we are 
beginning to feel patient and thankful, if our 
own commissioners are permitted to escape. 
But the repose of the oppressor will not be 
isturbed next year. ‘They have adjourned 
to meet in one of those slave regions, where 
the man, who opens his mouth against the 
sin of slave-holding, must make up kis mind 
to abide the consequences. 
In the mean time, the Synod of Cincin- 
nati are far gone from the ground they once 
occupied. ‘They have repented of their refu- 
sal to receive a minister because he had sold 


ehrehes of their forbidding one of their 
State, 81 Bll, mniniater 3 er; Of their 


proclamation to the South, that those who 
wish to be received, must wash their hands 
of this iniquity; of their day of fasting, on 
account of this sin; of their earnest exhorta- 
tion to the people under their care, to assem- 
ble in their respective churches, and cry 
mightily to God for forgiveness, and plead 
with him to avert from us his wrath. As an 
unequivocal proof of their having taken back 
their repentance and prayers for pardon, they 
have, within the last two years, received a 
slave-holding minister, who, at the time of 
his reception, publicly avowed it, that he had 
bought, sold and held human beings as slaves, 
and, that he then held a man whom he would 
probably sell. ‘Thus, as to their future course, 
they have settled the principle. ‘Thus the 
churches of the South are informed, that, if 
any one is willing to leave his slaves in the 
hands of the overseer, and seek a region, 
where he can live on the gains of M2 peagmon 
the op- 
pressed, the door of Synod stands open, and, 
that he may calculate on the government and 
discipline of the Church being employed, not 
to bring him to repentance of his sin, but to 
defend him as a brother in good standing.— 
It is painfully manifest, that the various 
means, employed during a period of from six- 
teen to twenty-five years past, to induce those 
bodies to change their course, have been not 
only unavailing, but have been made the oc- 
casion for a more settled determination to 
persevere, and for the propogation of princi- 
ples, by way of apology, which are subver- 
sive of the Scriptures and the declared faith 
of the Presbyterian Church: 'Therefore— 


Resolved, That this Session cannot, in fu- 
ture, hold fellowship with the General As- 
sembly, or the Synod of Cincinnati, till they 
repent, and bring forth fruits worthy of re- 











mini sters and theological s who 


pros titute the word of God to the defense of ’ 


And, in the language of the Preshytery of 


slav sholding, and even those five ways of | Chillicothe, in 1839, they further declare— 


slay e-making, (by birth, captivity, &c.,) so 
rev dlting to common sense and common de- 
cu icy, that they never were tolerated without 
\amitation, even by pagans on the coast of af- 

tica. Tne Assembly declare, that * neither 

the Scriptures nor our Constitution authorize 
i them to present any particular course to be 
p wrsued by the churches under their care, for 
1.2 aoving the evils of slavery ;”’ that ‘slave- 
hei ders were admitted to membership in the 
chu, tches organized by the Apostles ;” that 
“Ch ristand his Apostles did not make slave- 
hold, ‘ng a bar to communion ;”’ that they, ‘as 
acou rt of Christ, have no authority to do it;” 
and t hat, to exercise discipline for this sin, 


“that they cannot hold fellowship with an 
Presbytery, Synod, or other ecclesiastica 
body, while it tolerates, under its jurisdic- 
tion, either the sin of slaveholding, or the 
justification of the sin of slaveholding, and, 

pecially, the justification of it by appeal to 
the Scriptures,—which, in their judgment, is 
blasphemy of Almighty God, and, a shock- 
ing prostitution of his Word. By order of 
the Session. 

S. CROTHERS, Moderator. 
A. B. Wixsox, Clerk. 


Note.—The Session do not consider the 
above Resolution as imposing any obligation 





woulc | be inconsistent with the conceded prin- | to hinder others from conscientiously pursu- 


ciple, on which the Assembly was original- 
ly or, tanized, and would be virtually dissol- 
ving 1 tself. 

The y have more recently furnished addi- 
tional , woof, if any were wanting, that hope 
ofany ‘speedy change of sentiment or pur- 
pose re ‘specting this crying iniquity, is delu- 
sive. 

‘They have ired the churches, in their 
fate statistical tables, to exhibit, in a col- 
um a separate from that of the whites, the 
nu: aber of pious slaves. It is difficult to con- 
cei: re what could be the design; but the prob- 
abl. » effect is obvious. Such tables will be 
neit :her more nor less than a shameless proc- 





ing a different course; they simply say, that 
they themselves cannot hold any direct fellow- 
ship with those bodies, till they repent, ¥e. 


A Kenrvckian tn Onto.—*“At the Theo- 
logical Seminary | was obliged to examine 
the subject of slavery, for the discussions on 
that subject were frequent among the stu- 
dents. ‘The more I examined, the more I 
was convinced that anti-slavery men were 
right. I had never defended it as right, but I 
did not want to admit it is a sin—a greal sin. 
But a careful examination of God's word,and 
of the nature of the system, convinced me that 
it wasasin. I an to write onthe subject 


lam ation of the extent to which the hogy i to my father, who is an elder in the Presby- 
e 


‘erie a Church is e » in holding 


terian church, and with sorrow of soul, I add 


.mem bers of the Savior’s body in the condi- | —a slaveholder. At the end of the term he 
stion \of “chattels personal.” ‘It will help to | called me home, to go no more in a free State, 
‘confi ym every infidel, who has intelligence | regretting that he had not sent me tu Prince- 


eno igh to know that religion, to be worth 











ton. 


anything, must make its possessor an honest 





giving utterance to the intensity of their 
boat was lo rom Ner TooHNyy, 





A TALE OF SLAVERY. 


The following account, given by a corres- 
pondent of the “Christian Advocate and 
Journal,” is evidently drawn from life, and is 
such a scene as must often occur under the 
system of Slavery in this land. ‘There is no 
law to prevent its occurring as often as a mas- 
ter shall find it for his convenience to part 
with any portion of his slaves. ‘The occur- 
eee took place at Wilmington, North Caro- 
ina : 


44 > ar at Washington city, at Nor- 


er in the old & ps e South, ave mn 
kets, where slave dealers purchase upon 
speculation such slaves as they can obtain, 
forthe purpose of re-sale at a profit in the 
extreme South, 

As I went on board the steamboat, [ notie- 
ed eight colored men, hand-cuffed and chain- 
ed together in pairs, four women, and eight 
or ten children, at the apparent ages of from 
four to ten years, all standing together in 
the bow of the boat in charge of a man stan- 
ding near them. 


Of the men, one was sixty, one fifty-two, 
three of thein about thirty, two of them about 
twenty-five, and one about twenty years of 
age, as I subsequently learned from them.— 
‘The two first had children, the next three 
had wives and children, and the other three 
were single, but had parents living from 
them. Coming near them I perceived they 
were all greatly agitated ; and, on inquiring, 
I found they were all slaves, who had been 
born and raised in North Carolina, and had 
just been sold to a speculator who was now 
taking them to the Charleston market. Up- 
on the shore there was a number of colored 
persons, women and children, waiting the 
departure of the boat; and my attention was 
particularly attracted by two colored females 

7 | hl 








u y resj pp , neat- 
ly attired, who stood together, a little dis- 
tance from the crowd, and upon whose coun- 
tenances was depicted the keenest sorrow.— 
As the last bell was tolling, I saw the tears 
gushing from their eyes, and they raised 
their cotton aprons and wiped their faces un- 
der the cutting anguish of severed affection. 
They were the wives of two of the men in 
chains! ‘There, too, were mothers and sis- 
ters, weeping at the departure of their sons 
and brothers; and there, too, were fathers 
taking the last look of their wives and chil- 
dren. My whole attention was di to 
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WHOLE NO. 66. 





mo ocems in the business of the 
slay; 























wrs, in the bonds of the Gospel, 
: A.C. 


. REE OES 
ee From the Liberator. 
Slavery and Poverty. 

ik the following extract from Mr. 
Speech at Exeter not out of place 
try, any more than in England. 
those among us, too, who try to 
issue, and to palliate the horrors 
ind excuse their own indifference 


: category W e 

| na f is a false friend to the la- 
¢ e has embraced his cause for selfish 
4 Either his head or his heart is not to 
¢ He has either no true perception 
Telative evils of human condition, or 
unds them for his own purposes.— 
itionist is the true friend of labor ev- 
e; and he who is not an abolitionist 

p friend of labor nowhere.—g. 
e he had been in this country, he had 
eople talk of the famishing condition 
oor man here, and say we have enough 
ry in England, why need we trouble 
about this slavery which is three 
d miles off. Now, any man who 
at there is slavery in this country, is 
eithemignorant of what is meant by slavery, 
or he is a hypocrite—(cheers.) Any man 
who |tiempts to run a parallel between the 
se t of the poor in England, and the best 
ed slave in America, and gives a verdict in 
favorof the slave, shows that he is dead to 
e feeling of liberty, and fit to be himself 
a e—(cheers.) He was not there to apol- 
} for British oppression, of which there 
m be too much; his heart bled for the 
fering millions of this country—(cheers.) 
Bat what did they gain by falsehood? No- 
ug. Show him the poorest man in the 
om—he did not care how mean he was, 
ragged, how little food he could procire. 
knew one thing, that if he should ask 
va he would go to America and become 





a Southern slave, he would knock him down, 
less he should happen to be a non-resist- 
ant—(loud cheers.) He knew he would say 
at once, 


** Retter to sit in freedom’s hall, 
\ With a cold damp floor and a mouldering 


» wall, 
* Than to bend the neck and to bow the 





those on the shore, as they seemed to stand 
in solemn, submissive silence, occasiona 


a distressed, lingering look towards those on 
board, and turned away in silence. My eye 
now turned to those in the boat ; and although 
1 tried to control my feelings amidst my sym- 
pathies for those on shore, 1 could conceal 
them no longer, and found myself literally 
“weeping with those that weep.” I stood 
near them, and when one of the husband 












knee 
In the proudest palace of slavery”— 
(cheers. ) 

ey the slse of aciishuee., Nev, 
poor get more than that; do they not 
some little variety? A peck of Indian 
corn a week, two meals a day, the one taken 
about ten in the morning, the other after the 
toils of the day are over, when he is too hap- 

y to be released, and allowed to go back to 

is miserable hovel, where all must mingle 








saw his wife upon the shore wave her hand 
for the last time, in token of her affection, 
his manly efforts to restrain his feelings gave 
way, and fixing his watery eyes upon her, he 
exclaimed, “this is the most distressing 
thing of all! My dear wife and children, 
farewell!’ The husband of the other wife 
stood weeping in silence, and with his wan- 
acled hands raised to his face, he looked up- 
on her for the last time. Of the poor wo- 
men on board, three of them had husbands 
whom they left behind. One of them had 
three children, another had two, and the 
third had none. ‘These husbands and fath- 
ers were among the throng upon the shore, 
witnessing the departure of their wives and 
children, and as they took Jeave of them they 
were sitting together upon the floor of the 
boat, sobbing in silence, but giving utter- 
ance to no complaint. 

But the distressing scene was not yet end- 
ed. Sailing down Cape Fear river 25 miles, 
we touched at the little village of Smith- 
port, on the south side of the river. It was 
at this place that one of these slaves lived, 
and here was his wife and five children; and 
while at work on Monday last, his purchas- 
er took him away from his family, carried 
him in chains to Wilmington, where he had 
since remained in jail. As we approached 
the wharf a flood of tears gushed from his 
eyes, and anguish seemed to have pierced 
his heart. The boat stopped bata t, 
and as she left, he bid farewell to some of 
his acquaintances whom he saw upon the 
shore, exclaiming, “boys, I wish you well; 
tell Molly (meaning his wife) and the chil- 
dren | wish them well, and hope God will 
bless them.”” At that moment he espied his 
wife on the stoop of a house some rods from 
the shore, and with one hand which was not 
in the cuffs, he pulled off his old hat, and 
waving it towards her, exclaimed ‘farewell! 
As he saw by the waving of her apron that 
she recognized him, he leaned back upon 
the railing, and with faltering voice repeated, 
“farewell, forever.” After a moment's si- 
lence, conflicting passions seemed to tear 
open his heart, and he exclaimed, “what 
have I done, that I should suffer this doom? 
Oh, my wife and children. I want to live 
no longer !’’ and the big tears rolled down his 
cheek, which he Slant ane with the palm 
of his unchained hand, looked once at the 
mother of his five children, and the turning 
of the boat hid her face from him forever. 

As I looked around, I saw that mine was 
not the only heart that was affected by the 
scene, but that the tears standing in the eyes 
of many of my fellow passengers bore testi- 
mony to the influence of human sympathy ; 
and I could, as an American citizen, standing 
within the limits of one of the old thirteen 
States, but repeat the language of Jefferson, 
in relation to the general subject, “I tremble 
for ty country when I remember that God is 
just.” — After we left Smithport, I conversed 
freely with all these poroenas and in intelli- 
gence and respectability of appearance, the 
three men who have thus been torn from 
their families would compare favorably with 
the respectable portion of our colored men at 








the North. This ts a specimen of what al- 


p ly on the cold floor, with noth- 
ing to cover them. Here he endeavors to 
make his little hoe cake in the best way he 
can, and he has hardly caught a brief inter- 
val of sleep ere the cursed sound of the slave 
owner's lash awakes him from his troubled 
dream, and he is again marched out to the 
rice field, to waste the few years which con- 
stitate the wretched remnant of his life, in 
this ceaseless, hopeless Jabor—(hear, hear.) 
You have hardly begun to run the parallel ; 
yet you can go no further. 1 ask if men are 
whipped here to drive them to their work ; 
could you serve the humblest man in Eng- 
land so—(cheers.) How many mutillated 
bodies, bearing the mark of the lash or the 
brand of the iron, can you produce? The 
British law would step in to protect the hum- 
blest individual, whilst the American slave 
received no protection whatever. 
From the Liberator. 

To the Governor of South Carolina. 
| it please your Excellency :— 

The plan which [ am about to propose for 
augmenting the industrial resources, and 
thus increasing the prosperity of our beloved 
country, is addre to you as the represen- 
tative of a state which, having been among 
the foremost, by word and deed, in support- 
ing the institutions of that country, is entitl- 
ed to the credit of being eminently Amert- 
CAN. 

Our brethren of the North, (I deem it 
highly judicious to keep up the use of this 
complimentary phrase,) though illiberal and 
fanatical on some points wherein their insti- 
tutions differ from our own, have yet thor- 
oughly demonstrated a point which is not 

rfectly clear to all minds before seeing the 
facts and figures which they have furnished, 
namely, that the prosperity of a country will 
be in direct proportion to the amount of active 
industry employed in it. It is wise to learn 
a your Excellency is aware that a great 

tin poet has remarked) even from our 
brethren—and it would be unpardonable for 
us to neglect the lesson given to us in that 

rticular by that rebust and eminently use- 

ul class of people, the inhabitants of the 

Northern states. Industry is not only their 
taste, but their policy; let us make it ours, 
and it may be hoped that the strange fancy 
for emigration to the West, which has led 
many of our citizens to leave their estates, 
and withdraw their servants to other fields 
of labor, may be checked. 

Without farther preamble, I respectfully 
saggest to your Excellency the expediency 
of proposing to the Legislature the passage 
of the following laws :— 

Be it enacted, that from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, all Jews, resident or travel- 
ing in this state, shall be taken and held to 
be the property of the Commonwealth ; their 
property, real and personal, shall be consid- 
ered as belonging to the state, and they them- 
selves shall be sold as slaves for life, by the 
Sheriffs of their respective towns, at public 
auction, to the highest bidder. 
purchasers, and without reserve, as soon as 
the needful arrangements can be made. 

The advantages of such a law would be 


, in lots to suit | Y 


ee 
Ist. It would increase the productive in- 
dustry of the state, by engaging in agricul- 
ture and other necessary labor a class of men 
at present selfishly devoted to their own in- 
terests, and not only seeking these by unpro- 
ductive labor, but living, many of them, on 
the pecuniary distress of the community, 

2d. (For I wish to show the expediency 
of my scheme not only to the noble and 
chivalrous spirits who form the majority of 
our free population, but also to the shrewd- 
est and most cautious ealculator,) this plan 


——————— 





would be perfectly sare. These people 
have no distinct and recognized government 
and our omiona) | 


au : Pay 99 
course, side with t of their own faith, in 
such a matter. ‘Then the persons in ques- 
tion are weak, comparatively few in number, 
(a judicious system of breeding would goon 
increase their numbers under the new ar- 
rangement,) and the objects of a prejudice 
which would gieatly facilitate the proposed 
movement. 
3d. The accomplishment of the plan would 
greatly assist in removing the narrow and 
groundless hypothesis that only people of ne- 
gro descent may be by ape held as slaves, 
ther circumstances in which tfe negro is 
found, have far more to do than his color, 
with his subjection to slavery; and if these 
circumstances ag decidedly exist in the case 
of other persons, why should not tle same 
result follow ? . 
4th. The course I recommend 1s strongly 
urged by religious considerations. ‘The Jews 
have precious and immortal souls, which are 
in a state of constant peril from their pertina- 
cious belief. Under the proposed arrange- 
ment, it would be easy to prohibit the per- 
formance of their peculiar rites, and of course 
the observance of their sabbaths and other 
festivals, of which rest is an essential 
characteristic, would be out of the question 
in a state of slavery, while they might be re- 
quired to sanctify the Lord’s day by attend- 








So | 
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From the Liberator. 
The Rulers. 


There is no hope for the American slave, 
there is no remedy for the American freeman, 
but REVOLUTION! Itis worse than folly 
to expect that Slavery can be abolished under 
the existing Oonstitution and G ment, 
or that the rights of the nominally free will 
be respected under it, when they come in col- 
lision with slavery. Why does slavery ex- 
ist at this moment? Because it is profitable 
in its pecuniary returas? ‘The slaveholders 
are net fools. They have eyes to see, and 
nse to understand, and they know that nm 


per Pet “entire political pore. 
mainly, it puts the entire ical pow- 
er of this great nation into the hands of aemall 
oligarchy, the title of which is derived from 
ownership in human flesh. ‘I'wo hundred and 
fifty thousand slave-owners, or, deducting the 
women, minors and absentees, about one hun- 
dred thousand voting men, have the absolute 
control over the other sixteen million, nine 
hundred thousand souls. They make the 
laws, dictate the policy, appoint the great of- 
ficers of State, make war and peace, 

for themselves and their sons; and all in vir- 
tue of their slaveownership. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that they will throw away the 
charm that invests them with all this power? 








limiting its own powers, or laying down its 
authority? A single despot may do this, for 
hg is subject to the influences which may act 
one a single mind; but an oligarchy NEV- 

R! Nothing but compulsion ever extorted 
tights for the.many from the few. 

* . * * * 

Our hope and trust is that the men who 
now act with the Whig party, in the hope of 
doing thing for the abolition of slavery, 
will see how false is their position, and how 
empty are their hopes. They will perceive 
that the Constitution is pro-slavery, only pro- 








ance on public worship, whenever circum- 
stances did not require them to labor at that 
time. The blessings which the negro has 
experienced by removal from the heathenish 
darkness of Africa into the light and _privile- 
ges of a Christian land, might be extended 
to the Jew with equal success and advan- 
tige, and much might thus be effected for 
the glory of God, and the upbuilding of his 
church. 

5th. The proposed measure seems clearly 
to be following the leadings of Providence 
in respect to the Jews. he sacred record 
teaches us pwd oer pues on eae was 
repeatedly punis' their enslavement to 
phaonentiocgesteliaths af_thia disci« 
pline to reform must have been owing 
to the fact that their masters were heathens. 
Guided and disciplined by Christian enslav- 
ers, placed under the droppings of the sanc- 
tuary, and faithfully taught (by the mission- 
ary whom their master supports) that pre- 
cious scripture, ‘Servants obey your masters,’ 
who knows but they may be plucked 


slavery, and that continually. ‘That the Un- 
ion is but a chain, binding the slave at the 
South, and the seif at the North, equally to 
the chariot-wheels of slavery. That there is 
no practicable amendinent of the Constitution, 
and no action under it, which can release 
those who sustain it from the guilt of sustain- 
ing vaper 6 It is only to men who receive 
these truths, and, receiving, act upon them, 
that we look for any substantial anti-slavery 
work. It is only these that the slaveholder 
fears, Dissolve the Union,and the chief mo- 
tive for maintaining. slavery is removed.— 
Dissolve the Union and the main protection 
of slavery is withdrawn. Withdraw the prop 
of pi orthera bayonets, and the inverted pyra- 
mi If soon the Jaws or ie 
tation, and come thundering to the ground. 
We believe that an entire separation of the 
free States from the slave States is essential 
to the overthrow of slavery, We snow that 
it is essential to free the non-slaveholding 
States from their complicity with the slave- 





brands from the burning ; a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, since they would thus 
at once be rendered more obedient while re- 
tained, and bring a better price when prefer- 
ence or necessity should induce their mas- 
ters to dispose of them. 


I submit this plan to your Excellency’s 
consideration, and am, with due respect, 


SIMON SHACKLE, 


The Abolitionism of Old Times, 


It is common for those who oppose “ anti- 
slavery agitation,” to refer to the abolition of 
slavery in the New-England States as pro- 
ving that agitation and severe fonguage are 
not necessary to accomplish the object. ‘hose 
who are acquainted with the facts, however, 
know that there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the means used by the friends of 
freedom in New-England and those used by 
anti-slavery men now. Early in the last cen- 
tury, the subject began to be agitated in New- 
England. In 1701 the representatives were 
desired to use their influence to put an end to 
negro slavery. In 1710, Judge Sewall pub- 
lished a tract against slavery, under the title 
of “The Selling of Joseph.” A few years 
later he “essayed to prevent Negroes and In- 
dians being rated with horses and cattle, but 
could not succeed.” ‘The Revolutionary War 
gave rise to some regular “fanatics” an this 
subject. One of these men said, “Shall we, 
my brethren and fathere, can we lift up our 
faces with confidence before God, in solemn 

rayer, that he would remove the yoke of 
Condege from us, and set us free from the 
bondage that lays on us, while we keepa ten- 
fold heavier yoke on the neck of our brethren, 
the negroes? But the bari w J paragraph, 
from an appeal of Benjamin Coleman to his 
slaveholding minister, 1s the strongest thing 
we have seen. It does not mince the mat- 
ter, but tells the offender plainly, ‘Thou art 
the man.” Read it, you who suppose that 
“hard language” is peculiar to modern abo- 
litionists : 


“And now, reverend sir, 1 would humbly 
ask, have you had no hand in this iniquitous 
man-stealing? Have you not bought divers 
of these people for money, people made of 
the same flesh and blood with your children! 
Have you not kept them in bondage? one of 
which you have baptized and received as a 
member of the church? Pray, sir, is this 
teaching the way of righteousness! But this 
wicked practice of yours is not all that I 
complain of. 1 entreat you to consider the 
melancholy consequences. For hereby you 
have rendered yourself incapable of disehar- 
ging the duties of a faithful watchman; for 
your mouth is shut; you can’t repiove others, 
or bear a public testimony against this horrid 
crime, without condemning yourself and your 
own practice; so that others by your neglect 
are einboldened in their sin. , sir, you are 
set for a watchman in this place; and have 
‘ou ever blown the trumpet to give warning 
of this horrid sin of man stealing? Is not 
God’s hand lifted up sgainst us, aad do you 
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manifold, 
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As mon, as citizens, as patriots, 
we know of but one rule of life sufficient to 
secure personal integrity and the public safe- 
ty, and that is, **NO UNION WITH 
LAVEHOLDERS !""—e. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
writes from London: 

“A word more. Since I have been in thie 
country, no one thing has annoyed me more, 
or filled me with more mortification, than the 
fact that I have had to admit every day, that 
however badly people were treated here, how- 
ever much a pampered nobility trampled upon 
the untitled poor, however overworked in coal- 
mines and cotton-factories were the ope- 
ratives—that from all this wickedness, there 
was to be found an overmatch in my native 
** Republic,” in the system of Chattel Slave- 
z. Any allusion to this has filled me with 
shame, and almost compelled me to silence. 
For, although two wrongs can never make 
one right, and the nation or the individual 
who eould screen its own sins under cover of 
another's, is in a very despicable state of 
mind; still, he who would expose the ini- 
quities of a foreign country can do it at best 
with bat a feeble hand, when tenfuld greater 
exist in his own.” 


Tue Leacvue anv Laver or Brornernoop. 
—There are thousands on sides of the 
Atlantic, who have formed a vast home lea 
with all the attributes of God, nature and hu- 
manity, to restore the millions of human be- 
ings who have been expatriated from the 
brotherhood of mankind. The light of the 
Gospel has revealed an Archimedian point of 
rest, and they have got a lever under the 
Stave—a lever whose | arm reaches in- 


beneath 
the weight of the Eternal ‘Throne and all the 
angels of light. Oh, they will raise him !— 
they will raise him! without asking the aid 
or consent of human legislation. 


The Slave is at last remembered in a 
Thanksgiving proclamation! Gov. 
of rnerspepy mrhy ting ~ 

roximo as a day o iving and praise. 
Seeden the people to pray that God “will 

ive efficiency to the means which shall, in 
iis own time, exhibit to the world a 
ctical illustration of that prominent and 
utiful truth put forth in our Declaration of 
Independence, ‘that all men are created equal,’ 
and present this great confederacy of States 
withouta bondman in its limits.” Why don’t 
Gov. Briggs also pry that God “will in his 
own good tiene” elect him Governor, and not 
call upon the people to do it!—Jndiana Free- 


Is ne mv Brornent—What! shall I re- 


that r black slave that is toiling in 
erage ail or cane field, a ——— od 
a 


that miserable drankard who is | 

guiter, a brother? and that vile eri 

is lying in prison for murder, a brother? and 
thae wild lenotie at his mouth for 
madness, a brother! In that sense and 
degree, friend, that God is father, moet 
be a brother to the most wretched ; 
ed being on earth, and he a brother to you. 
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Is there an instance in history of an ol igarchy ; 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








Meeiing at Mogadore. 
(Extract of a letter feom H. H. Hatch.) 

At Mogadore we had meetings on Monday 
evening, Tuesilay afternoon and evening, 
Wednesday all day and evening. Most of 
them were.wel| attended. The Disciples 
freely opened their commodious ehurch.— 
Their minister, Mr. Silby, and some of their 
most intelligent members, were present thro’ 
most of the meetings. They heard us patient- 
ly and treated us courteously. T think Mr. 
Silby a good man. He is an intelligent man, 
hence he is sure to become a Disunionist and 
Come-onter. 

Before we had commenced our meeting the 
first evening, a very pious but inferior lovking 
man arose and asked us if we belonged to the 
Garrisonian school of Abolitionists? Remark- 
ed that he “‘sposed it was generally known that 
they were Infidels!” We then informed the 
audience of the object of our meeting, and the 
priest that that was not the proper place to 
give our views onsTheology—that we could 
speak the truth on Anti-Slavery, though we 
might differ from him and others on Theolo- 
gy. We then offered three resolutions and 
invited all persons present to participate in 
their discussion. 

Ast. Resolved, That American elavery is a 
system of wholesale robbery, adultery, man- 
stealing and murder. 

2d. Resolved, That every member of the 
U.S. Gov. is a slaveholder. 

3d. Resolved, That the churches of this 
eountry are a brotherhood of slaveholders. 

We spoke briefly on tho first resolution 
and then gave opportunity to reply. This 
Methodist priest took the stand and said he 
proposed to show the Comeouters infidels.— 
T called him to orde:, asked him to speak on 
the resolution or sit down and give those an 


1 


ought to be.” “Fle deserves it.” I don't 
much doubt had it not been for these influen- 
| tial friends, they would have feasted on my 
blood. But they were kept on their seats 
till I was done. Loek again repeated his 
|speeeh. Again I replied. During the last 
| speech all was still, As my time was just 

up, knowing the intensity of the fecling of 
| these howling Methodists, I thought it best 
| to clese by reading a hymn ecmposed by one 
| of their own preachers— 








' Come saints and sinners, hear me tell 
| How pious priests whip Jack and Neli, &c. 

I was only interrupted by peals of langhter 
until Iwas intwo verses of being done, when 
the Methodist bawled out, Stop! Sid duwn! 
&c. The audience were not suffered to leave 
the house until I was safely seated in the 
house of Esq. Groves. When I went out 
| several were for following me. It was not 
easy to hinder them. “Phere,” said they, 
“we've lost him!’ It was net even thought 
safe for me to walk through the village the 
next morning in day light. 

Your's Truly, 
HENRY H. HATCH. 


” 





A Saggesiion. 
T think it is a clear case that fora few of 
the last years, there has been comparatively 
little new ground brought into anti-slavery 





cultivation. Our lecturers appear to come 
along ene after another, and plod around in 
the old well-beaten track. 
is not doing justice to the slave, and we must 
quit it, and do better. I believe the fact of 
this having been the case, has not been so 
much the fault of those who have been lec- 


abolitionists. A great many of these are a 
kind of half and half kind of folks, half good, 
half bad, half careless and indifferent, yet 
having the name of anti-slavery attached to 


Now friends, this | 


turing, as it has been of the local or resident | 


the matter of addressing audiences. W 
ought always ‘to be mindful that mue de- 
pends upon the first presentation of thesu- 
ject, as to people making up their. mim ei- 
ther for or against the cause; for huma be- 
ings are like musical instruments, if yo ex- 
pect harmonious and happy manifestions 
the right chords must be put in vibratin to 
produce them. We should always remmber 
the following lines when we attempt { ad- 
dress a new audience: 

“In every heart however rude, | 

| There is a glow of love— 

| A latent spark of gratitude, 

| Which words of kindness mov.” 

If people are not abolitionists, they andis- 
eased, are sick, and sick folks are abays 
weak, and weak folks require mild andzen- 

| tle treatment, and strengthening lc 
adapted to their feeble state. i 

| V. NICHOLSO. 

} —bictsasnhttiesisaltiostlly 
| Esteeucp Faienns B.S. & J. E. Joneg 

Since I wrote to you last, I have beetla- 
boring in Jefferson, Belmont, M 
Washington counties, in this state. In git 
places I get but small meetings, in pine 
pretty large ones, and in others nom at 
all. spoke at Bloomfield, Jefferson co., 
where T was advised not to uttempt to hyea 

meeting, because I would certainly be o 

ed.  Towever, Laddressed a small meetog 

withont being honored with eggs or clubs— 

, At Mt. Pleasant I spoke in the Mirket house. 
At New Trenton I addressed a pretty good 

audience. At Belmont, Somerton, Baily’s 

school, Sunsbury meeting house, Woods- 
field, Jamestown, Antioch, Bethel, Tallman’s 
school house, Harmar and Barlow, I address- 
ed meetings. This evening I design speak- 
ing at Plymouth, Washington co. } 
The meeting at Woodsfield, tho’ not large, 
was interesting. After I had concluded my 





them, more from the fact that they never op- 





opportunity to speak who would doit, But 


posed the cause, than for anything they have 


he proceeded to take his own course, talked done for it. The lecturing stranger perhaps 
a few minutes and satdown more for want calls on them, and inquires where a necting 


di , objections were made by several 
gentlemen. ‘The first one was a mushroom- 
brained thing—I never heard more unmean- 
ing stuff from any man before—it was miser- 
able jargon—I thought it unworthy a reply. 





of something to say than anything else. A ‘had better be held, &e. Well, they feel a 


However, friend Henry Ford, who know the 





very few remarks were mace by Mr. Groves, | little curiosity just then to “hear /4is man | standing of the thing that made the noise 
- lawyer, and by us 7” reply, and the resolu- | once,” to “see whether he is as good a speak- | better than I did, replied twice to him, for 
tion was passed. We then discussed the eras that ofher man was,” and not wanting | he occupied the floor twice, and, though 
second resolution the remainder of the ses-!to be at much trouble to get their curiosity frend Ford is searce able to read, he used 
sion, Adjourned till next day 2 o'clock, P. satisfied, the stranger is soon told that * our) him up thoroughly, to the great amusement 
M., when we were to take up the 3d resolu- , school house,” or ‘our meeting house,” can | of the audience. 
| always be had, and of course that setiles the 

‘ 


tion, 
This samo pricet came in next day after. 


noon, and before we had said many words the notice and in comes a collection of those | who travels over the dark vallies and hills of 
got up and pionsly moved the meeting ad-| who profess to be *abolitionists,” to hear the | Monroe, will not feel quite as much = surprise 


journ without discussing the q that | 


question as to the proper place. So out goes | 


id 





email an audience. We knew very well we 
had agreed to discuss the Constitutional ques- 
tion in the evening with lawyer Groves, and 
was, I’ve no doubt, in hopes by this move to 
avoid the church question altogether. We 
told him for what purpose the meeting was 
called, what we thought of a Methodist Priest 
coming into our meeting and moving an ad- 
journment. But he and his praying brethren 
kept up a row for half an hour 80 that we 
wero unable to speak. As soon as we com-. 
menced, this priest would begin to walk the 
floor and talk. He and his brethren occupied 
at least two thirds of the time of the whole 
meeting that afiernoon., Inthe evening we 
discussed the second resolution. The audi- 
ence was large and attentive. Mr. Groves | 
was honcrable. The Methodist Priest, Lock | 
was his name, was anxious to assist his learn- 
éd neighbor the lawyer. I don’t think Groves 
was very grateful for his assistance. 

The discussion ended in good feeling. A 
good impression, I think, was made. The 
next day, my brother Leander and I stayed 
and disenssed the church question, the 3d 
resolution only, with Lock’s request altering 
it from a “Brotherhood of Slaveholders” to a 
“Brotherhood of Thieves.” 

His defense was the slimmest I ever heard 
from any of the brotherhood. I believe his 
own church members were ashamed of him. 
I don’t think he would have held out to talk 
till night, but he knew we had to go to Frank- 
lin Mills that evening, for at noon he came 
to me and offered to let me or Leander speak 
in Ais time. But as soon as we informed the 
audience we had to go away that evening, he 
and Ais fellowers began to crow and invite 
us to stay and discuss longer. One would 
think he had been saving all the best of his 
wine till the last end of the feast. I told Le- 
ander to go on to Franklin and I would stay 
and give him all he would want. Mr. Wile- 
man kindly offered to carry me on the next 
morning if I would remain. His counte- 
mance changed as soon as I told him J would 

. We met again in the evening. The 
was large and the excitement was 
great. Before we commenced Lock came to 
me and said, “I would like to go through my 
‘Temarks, say all I want, and then give you 
‘equal time. 1 don’t want to talk long, not 
fan hour at most. I havn't much to say,” &c. 
Tdidn’t ¢hoose to accept his offer, but told 
him to g on his half bouy,as we had agreed, 
and then { would reply as during the day.— 
His speech was a stereotyped edition of his 
2st one in the afternoon discussion. 
Before I had talked twenty minutes in re- 
ply, the Methodists and a few others under- 
‘Took to mob me down, And it was only by 
‘the vigorous exertion of scme of the leacing 
men of the place that they could keep thore 
from tearing me limb from 


the same useless thing of telling over his tale 


ments to prove that we are responsible for 
those sufferings, &c., to a set of dull hearers, | 
who have heard those things already until | 
they sound like an old story. I candidly be- | 
lieve that it is more difficult for the anti-| 
slavery lecturer to get meetings among the | 
people who need to hear the subject present- | 
ed now, than it was ten years ago—not that 
folks are less willing io hear the truth in new | 
places than they were ten years ago, but now 
there are just about enough of our neighbor- | 
hoods, our school-houses and meetings to oc- 
cupy the time of the speakers, and hinder 
them trom going into the places where they 
should go, among those who are still slum- 
bering on in the first old fashioned apathy, or 
who, ignorant of what they are doing, are 


The next day he inquies which | 95 | did, that the 
afternoon. Said there would be more out in| way he had better go, and is directed in the some glens and hills should elect a Con- 
the evening and he didn’t like to speak to so | old open track, of course, to go and perform gressman so muh like themselves, 


of the slaves’ sufferings. and giving the eves} nye trite better logic. 


Guess what my astonish- 
ment was when [ heard that the mushroom 
man wasa ‘nember of Congress? But he 


Democrats of these dark- 


Next came one who aed Fee Pare: 
high freason, for having the temerity to de- 
nounce the Texian war. He was promptly 
and effectually met by friend Hollister, and 
after several attempts completely’ silenced by 
that able advocate of the slave. ‘This fellow 

roved to be a member of the bar, and the 
organ of the Democracy of Monroe.  Per- 
haps it is indecorous in me to eall a lawyera 

Selllow, but he evineed so little good sense 
that I think he hardly deserves that appella- 
tion, At Jamestown, afier I closed my dis- 
course, 2 pro-slavery creature commenced a 
strain of billingsgate, but before he had_pro- 

ceeded far, a woman, disgusted with his 

| slang, got up and told him that ho was utter- 
| ing what was utterly false, and that it was 
| unmanly thus to abuse a stranger who Ind 


ee 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 





SALEM, NOVEMBER 6, 1546. 





“T love agitation when there is eause for it | 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—£dmund Burke. . 





(<p-Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 

Anti-Slavery Meetings. 

Fdward P, Bassett and C. W. Leflingwell, 
will hold Anti-Slavery meetings at 

Cuyahoga Falls, Summit co., on Saturday 
and Sunday, the 7th and 8th of Nov. 

Shalersville, Portage co., on Saturday and 
Sunday, the 14th and 15th of Nov. 

The above meetings will commence at 2 
P. M. and at early candle light. 

SAML. BROOKE, 
General Agent. 





Anti-Slavery Meetings. 


B.S and J. Exizasetu Jones will hold 
Anti-Slavery meetings at 

Edinburg. Portage Co., Wednesday and 
Thursday, Nov. 18th and 19th. 

Ravenna. Portage Co., Friday and Satur- 
day the 20h and 2kst. 


day, the 22nd and 23rd. 

Garrettsvilie, Portage Co., Tuesday, the 
Qéth. 

Southington, Trumbull Co., Thursday and 
Friday, the 26th and 27th. 

Mecea, Trumbull Co., Saturday and Sun- 
day, the 281h and 29th. 

Greene, Trumbull Co., Tuesday, Decem- 
ber Ist. 

Andover, Ashtabula Co., Thursday anc 
Friday, the 3rd and 4th. 


5th. 

Au-tinburg, Ashtabula Co., Sunday, the 
6th. 

Unionville, Lake County, Tuesday, the 
8th. 

Montville, Geaug: Co., Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 10th and E1th, 

Chardon, Geanga Co., Saturday and Sun- 
day, the 12th and 13th. 


nesday, the 15th and 16th. 

Kirtland, Lake Co., on ‘Thursday and Fri- 
day the 17th and 18th. 

Painesville, Lake Co., Saterday and Sun- 
day, the 19th and 20th. 


All of the above meetings will be held in 


tioned commencing at 1 o'clock, except those 
at Edinburg, Ravenna, and Mecea, which will 
commence in the evening, and continue thro® 
the following afternoon and evening, and if 


Abs Benet euMes oa 


re on 
Please make all necessary arrangements 


mode of conveyance of their own, they will 

be obliged to depend on the kindness of the 

friends of the couse to earry them to the 
ces of their appointment. 

SAML. BROOKE, 

General Agent, 


Labor. 


There are some self-styled philanthropists 





who appear to be intellectually convinced of 
the truth of the doctrines of moral reform, 
butscem entirely ignorant that anything more 
than an acquiescence in certain truths is re- 
quired of them. They are mere neuter verbs, 
signifying neither passion nor action. They 
know nothing of the active form of the verb. 
* Tam doing” would sound strangely in their 


| is but half 
* | performed. 


| doned it, and in so tar did right; bet the er- 


jing to establish, and which was flourishing 


| ceased to do evil, but were strangers to the 


| We know not why this should be the casey 


Freedom, Portige Co., Sunday and Mon- 


New Lyme, Ashtabula Co., Saturday, the 


Munson, Geauga Co., Tuesday and Wed- , 


the afternoons and evenings of the days men- 


Winitay Greieone | 


for the above; and as the speakers have no | 


pla- | 


=< —— SS = 





accomplished, our duty but half 
There are those, who having become con- 
vinced that their position was wrong, aban- 


ror, Which for years they hed been endeavor- 


in the soil where they had planted it, was 
suffered to retain its place. ‘They had obey- 
ed the first part of the commandment, had 


second pari, und had not learned to do well. 


unless these men think that the time has 
‘come when the saints of God should enter 
‘into rest, and that they are his saints. If this 
| be so, how fearfully do they mistake the char- 
; acter of true rest. In the language of the 
poet, 
i * Rest is not quitting 

"The busy career; 
Rest is the fitung 
| Of selt w its sphere.” 


I 
} 


He who is converted to trae christianity 
knows no other rest than cessation from sin. 
! Action, action, is the breath of the cliristian’s 
life, and must be while love isan active prin- 
ciple, and benevolence something more than 
a passive virtue. The language whieh Je- 
sus used when conversing with the cavilling 
lawyer is deeply siguificant. ** This do and 
thou shalt live.” 
It sometimes seems strange Uiatmen, who 


are good men as the world styles Goodness, 





feel less intersst ta laboring to promote what | 
they now see to be the teuth, than they did | 
The 


political partics of the day, those that are 


to defend the error the; mistook for it. 


contending fer the loaves and fishes, ure not | 
suffered to languish for want ef suppert, but 
their adherents pour hundreds and thousonds 
‘of dollars into their treasuries. So with the 
‘religious movements of the land, the Tract, 
the Bible, and the Missionary Societies. The 
| thirty thousand pulpits of the land, with all 
| their machinery to support, absoro annually 
hundreds of thousands of dollars—the osten- 
| tatious gift of the wealthy and the mite of the 
| widow are alike swallowed up by them.— 
| Why should not the eause of reform be as 
‘well sustained by individual contributions 
and individual labor? We know that it is 
‘ not so, and if we seek to learn the wherefore, 
we fear we shall find it in the facet that men 
| are more powerfully operated upon by the 
machinery of party, by sectarian pride and de- 
| nominational love, than by feeliags of chris- 
| tian benevolence and true philanthropy. This 
| may be a fault in the prevailing system of 
education, and if so, the sooner it is correct- 
ed the better. ‘The sooner men learn to make 
love the governing principle of their lives, 


such love as was contained in the new com- 
Marae. oe Pome 224 over piled im the 


'}ife of Jesus, the better it will be for our 
race. 


Tlonor io ihe Democracy of Wayne. 

A rather laughable incident oe-urred at 
|the last meeting held by cur friends Foster | 
in Wooster. Wayne co. At iis conclusion a 
_ person dress. d as a centhoman arese and 





1° Our friends 
judged from the quizzival looks of the audi- 


| said “T wish to be hears 


ence, that they expected to have some fun 


with the speaker before he was throagh, end | 


certainly he conducted less like a man, than 
“A braying Ass, of mischief full.” 

He made a very inflammatory speceh, or rather 

an inflammable one, for it fired nothing but it- 

, selfy—even tow will burn. When he had 

| said bis say, he presented the following Pre- 


blindly opposing our cause all they can. 1 said nothing but the truth. This made hin 
speak from experience. 1 sometimes go out uail, and staggered him—meanwhile Join 
on l.eturing tours myself, and my greatestef- &- Cjair siezed the opportunity, sprang to 
forts are to excite the sympathies and affee- his feet and began speaking. He isa fixe 
tions of the people in behalf of the slave. To goncitte speaker, and entertained the audi- 
would rather address an audience of filly pet | eneg interestingly nearly two hours—almost 


sons who had not heard the matter spoken — 
upon, than to go into an old anti-slavery 
neighborhood and have hundreds of abolition- 
ists to hear the address, because “1 come not 
to call the righteous but sinners to repent 
ance.” 1 


I wish here to call the especiai attention of 
every abvlitionist whose eye may chance to 
meet this article, to an important request 
which I want each one to feel as made to him- 
self, that is, for every one who is really hon- 
est in professing to wish the slaves were free, 
to engage diligently in searching for neigh- 
borhoods and for school-houses and other 
buildings in neighborhoods where anti-slave- 
ry meetings have nef been held, but which 
are now open for the discussion of the sub- 
ject, and report the success you meet with to 
the editors of the Bugle, (or some anti-slave- 
ry paper,) and then the editors might keep a 
kind of “price current,’ standing in one cor- 
ner of the paper, showing the demand for 
anti-slavery labor in fields which promise 
much for the cause. You should be particu- 
lar always to give a brief but explicit deserip- 
tion of the whereabouls of such pieces of new 
ground as you get surveyed and staked off for 
improving. Something of this kind ought to 
be gone into earnestly and systematically, for 
“the fields are white nnto the harvest,” in 
many a place where laborers would willingly 
goif the fields were pointed out to them.— 
There are many able speakers who do not 
follow lectoring and whom the public know 
little or nothing about, yet whoare often pass- 
ing about the country on other business, but 
would delight to turn aside and spend a day 
or two among the friends and give them a 
good speech or two in behalf of “ peace on! 
easth and good will to all mankind.” 





ter Bp ip, reply ge that I eavld hear, “He 








A few worls more to fellow-leborers in| 


midnight. ‘This prevented an intended mo) 
from breaking out. Thanks to that noble 
minded, heroic woman; had it not been for 
her, the town would have been disgraced by 
a mob which was ready for execution, when 
their leader began his inflammatory re:narks, 
which, it was thought, were the signal fr 
action. 

The second meeting at Baily’s schol 
house I shall never forget. It was a meet- 
ing of tears for the slave! It will ever afforl 
me sweet solace so oft as I think of the 
tears I shed there among those warm hearted 
friends of the oppressed. 


: : ‘amble and Resolution, and moved their adop- 
ears ; if they ventured to spewk it, they would | hans isn 


be frightened at their own voices. Action is | 
no part of their philosophy or religion, such | : . 

4 i ve poy os an - , as the whole people of the American Union, 
ac ion, we mean, as is wont y of the name. fave been insulted, libeled and abused by a 
Longfellow, in one of his works, speaks of a | certain man eailing himself by the name of 

. . . . , ‘ Z | 
German matron whose highest idea of chris- Fosur, and by a certain other individual 


Whereas, The peop'e of Wooster, as well 


tian rest, of heavenly enjoyinent, was to put 
on a clean apron, sitin a rocking chair, and 
sing psalms all day. We have no objection 
to the clean apron, for the more truth the 
mind can grasp, the better for its intellectual 
health. We should iejoice to have the moth- 
eaten garment of error fall from every soul, 
and the spirit put on its new and beautiful 
tebes. Nor is there anything in the singing 
of psalms that is reprehensible, but the pres- 
ent is no time for them to be used as a rock- 


the battle field where Truth grapples with 





I find some objection among the abolition- 
ists to paying high salaries to lecturers.— 
What salaries they get I know not, I 
none. It is indeed necessary that abolitios- 
ists be exceedingly cautious and prudent net 
to give offense unnecessarily; the cause is 
unpopular, let us therefore be wise and con- 
sistent. Ido not think that lecturers ought 
to bave more than what will support them; 
but there is a great difference in the manner 
of living—one requires much more than an 
other. 

A rather cold reecption is given me when 
it is said | am not a third party man—and 
when I inquire for abolitionists, I am only 
referred to such. 


who votes the Liberty ticket. Mach light is 
wanted. Oh, who will come and declare 
the truth ? 

Be faithful dear friends. In the words 
the immortal Toussaint, let each one say, “I 
wiil be true to my brethren and to my God.” 

Farewell—sinecrely your friend, 
A. BAER, jr. 

Plymouth, Sept. 30, 1846. 


The idea seems to prevail | 
in many places that an abolitionist is one | 


Error, let them bear words of hope and en- 

couragement to those who are contending for 

| the Right. 

| If the world is ever redeemel from thral- 

‘dom it will be hy patient, steady, individual 
labor. Associated action may aud will do 
much, but its efficiency depends solely upon 
individual faithfulness. ‘To return to our first 
figure, + J do, thou doest, he does,”’—which 
is individual action—must invariably pre- 
cede in conjugation “We do, you do, they do” 

|—which is associated action. 


t 


If those who 
perceive a truth wiil not live it, live it so that 
every day's being shall make that truth man- 

| fest to the skeptic and to the unbeliever, 

how is it ever to have a practical life and ae- 
complish the work which Providence fitted 
| it to do? The Truth shail make us free, but 

_ bot until it is incorporated with our very be- 

| ing, not antil it becomes a part of our moral, 

‘as well as of our intellectual life; and he 

| who perceives a truth and does not live, or 

| strive to live it, is false to his trast and trai- 

j toFous to mankind; for not only should we 
refuse to build up Satan's kingdom, but 
shonld labor earnestly to establish the king- 

_dom of God. Until we do this ont miesion 


ing chair lullaby. Let them ring out upon | 


dressed in female clotuing, passing by the 
name of Abby Foster alias Abby Kelley, aid- 
) ng and assisting said Foster to excite the 
| clizens of the state of Obio to rebellion, riot 
| and treason 5 therefore 
| Resolved, That Mr. Foster and Mrs. Abby 
oster alias Abby Kelley. here now, have 
notice to quit, and take their departure from 
the town of Wooster, before eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and that they be required 
to give their pledge for their good behaviour 
| till the hour of their departure. 
| The reading of these occasioned consider- 
‘able merriment, and as our friends were anx- 
jous to learn the name of the weak-strung 
fiddle upon which slavery was playing, they 
inquired, and less to their astonishment than 
amusement, were informed it was George 
| Washington Wasson, the embodiment of 
| Wayne Democracy, the Prosecuiing Attor- 
ney for the county. 





George, who—notwith- 
standing his Preamble and Resolation were 
rather impolilemis very “Chesterfieldian” in 

j his manners, bowed and seraped, and serap- 
ed aud bowed, and being also a great stick- 
ler for order—which, being Heaven's first 
law, of course the Prosecuting Attorney of 
Wayne could not think of violating—he said 
that when the resolution cane properly be- 
fore the meeting he desired to make some re- 
marks upon it. It was then seconded by 
sothe one who either wished to oblige the 
mover, or desired to have a further expose of 
his Democracy. Stephen Foster said that if 

| the resolution was handed to him he would 

, be very happy to put the question on its a- 
doption, But before the question was taken 
George had something more to say. He ex- 
pressed hie surprise at the developement 

j there made. Several gertlemen had promis- 

ed to support that resolution, and he hoped 

_ they would not back out. Alas, for George! 


the gentlemen to whom he referred were het- 


ter at promising than performing, for they 
left him alone in his glory. After he had 
concluded, a mechanic replied to the mobo- 
eratic speeches of the Democratic Attorney 
for Wayne, annihilated what there was of 
them, and nobly vindicated the right of free 
Although sufficient had been 
siid by the friends of freedom to justify 
themselves, the audience wished for a yet 
fuller examination of the doctrine contained 
in the extraordinary resolution upon which 
they had been asked to vote, and accordingly 
called for Mrs. Foster. She responded to 
the call, but said she found herself in the 
situation of the mother, who when told by 
her husbind to whip a fretful babe, replied 
“Dear little thing, there isn’t enongh of it to 
whip.” One universal shout of laughter 
rang through the house, end when the affir- 
mative of the vote was called for, there was 
not a single response, while the emphatic 
No! which answered the call for the nega- 
tive, was a rebnke to the mover of the resolu- 
tion, which even he felt and understood. 

The meeting then adjourned; and if 
Geonce Wasuinaron Wasson is not satisfi- 
ed with having fwo-thirds of his name illus- 
trious, he would do well to seek to win hon- 
or forthe other third in some better way’ 
than concocting and advocating mobocratic 
resolutions. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The weekly cost of publishing the Bugle 
is about thirty Dollars, and notwithstanding 
the subscription list (now about 1600) is 
large enongh to meet the expenses of its pub- 
lication, if the subscribers were to pay op 


discussion. 


Leven toleribly well, yet the weekly receipts 


do not perhaps average half that sum, 

‘The crops this season have been abundant, 
and almost all are able now to pay promptly. 
This is the first time we have called upon 
you for payments, but 1t has become necessa- 
ry that those indebted should send in their 
dues; and we hope that a mere knowledge 
of this fret on your part, will be all that is 
necessary to place in the hands of the pub- 
lishers sufficient means to pay its expen- 
ses. Subscribers can forward money by mail 
at our risk. 

You can enelose one dollar in a letter and 
forward it through the post office, as directed 
in the Bugle, whieh will pay for it eight 
months; or remit two Dollars, which will 


“25 


| pey for it for one year and four months; or 


those who have taken it one year without 
payment can send three Dollars which will 
pay for it for two years; or when an oppor- 
tunity occurs hand it to any of the accredited 
Lecturing Agents. 
On behalf of Com. 
S. BROOKE. 


“ Rosenciony.”—This interesting picture 
of what has doubtless been the experience of 
many a broken-hearted victim of society, will 
be found on our fourth page. No one can 
read it without feeling the deep fountain of 
their sympathy moved for the thousands 
of poor outeasts whom seciety has enrsed from 
their birth, and branded with a mark as odi- 
ous in its estimation as was the mark of Cain; 
and who, deeply as they may have sinned, 
aro more deeply sinned against. 


It must surely be a source of pleasure to 

every lover of God and man, to witness the 
change that is gradually but surely progress- 

ing in the literary taste of the reading world. 

Not only is this perceptible in the more sub-- 
stantial, but in the lighter productions of the 

Ilaunted castles, midnight murders, 

and mountain banditts were not long since 

the material most in demand for any story ot 

novel whose author hoped to win popularity 

—a love for the supernatural and horrible pre~ 
vailed, and those who sought for fame had 

to consult the taste of the people. When the 

views of society became somewhat modified, 
when the history of deeds of chivalry pax 
formed in honor of woman's love, was p>» 
ferred to tales of skulking, wily bandits, the 
“Childien of the Abbey” and “The three 
Spaniards,” gave place to “ Waverly” and 

“Ivanhoe.” ‘These, in turn, are passing from. 
the affections, if not from the remembrance 
of the people. The world is approximating 

toward a truer state, society is beginniag to. 
understand that man should be estimated, not 
by the fictitious rank which it has itself eon— 
ferred, but by that almost angelic rank which 
God bestowed upon him. Were it not so, 
Charles Dickens and other kindred writers, 
would have fewer readers and be less popry 
lar. 

It is a cheering thought that those authers 
whose writings are admirably calculated to 
create a sympathy for the poor, awaken pity 
for the outeast, and betier the condition of the 
oppressed, are so extensively known, and so 
universally admired. Even the inimitable 
“Punch,” with its broad ecarricatures ef soci- 
ety, is doing a great work for humanity, for 
its keen satire is wielded in behalf of tho 


dow n-trodder, 


“press. 


God speed all such efforts! and however 
awkwardly we have expressed our views, our 
desire to have such labors multiplied is ein- 
cere; and we thank Mrs. Child for her “Roe 
senglory.”” for we know that mabkind will 
be better, and kinder, and happier for it, 


<7 The cditor of the Granite Freeman 
states that the Quaker poet, John G. Whitti- 
er, “narrowly escaped scrious injury, @ few 
days since, from a gun carelessly’ diseliarged 
by some boys at play. A portion of the 
charge passed through his cheek on§ came 





lent onfer the ear,” 





LLC 


Ourselves. 

As will be seen by a notice in another col- 
umn, we contemplate spending a few weeks 
on the Western Reserve. Our absence will 
subject the Publishing Committee as well as 








The Slave George. 
Our readers will be interested in the histo- 


York Tribune. 


re 


ry of this ease, which we copy from the New | 
We do not remember ever ) 


to have heard of one, the consideration of | 
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the argument before the Oyer and ‘Terminer. 

The position assumed by Messrs. Jay and 
White, in behalf of the boy, is that the 
Court had no jurisdiction in regard to him, 
as no person had a right to demand him ex- 
cept the owner, his agent or attorney. Mr. 


secund’y. that Judge Edmonds had no right to 
issue such a writ during the sitting of the 
“Supreme Court,” probably still in session 
at Rochester, After some informal discus- 
sion ax to whose custody the boy was in, the 
matter was compromised ; the Mayor passing 


require to give bond and security for their 
good behavior, and that they will not become 
a county charge; and in default of this, their 
patriotic pale faced neighbors threaten to ex- 
pel them from their own homes at the point 
of the bayonet. There would be far more 


Why Maintain the Union ? 


Directly after the vote upon the amendments 
Mr. W., of S. C.. came to Mr. G., of N. ¥s 
and began to talk about a dissolution of the 
Union. By the bye, this ery of a dissolution 


. Runt, on the other hand, contended the tule bis word that Kirk should be forthcoming at reason in requiring security in the opposite | of the Onions by the South, has ceased 

ourselves, to’considerable inconvenience, and | which presented more important legal points of law to be that when a slave secretes him- 10 o’clock this morning, by, the fora ey rar he’ - ‘ bs —— respectable estates = srl 

" ; .| than this, and we sce the New Yorkers.are | self on board a vessel and is brought to New to be fully argued heture Judge Edmonds, ven if the law requ a property quali- | Mr. G. said—*T am now discharging the du~ 

— but — kvrdied oo esti fr ied le make the most of them.— | York, the Captain is required to carry him who will meet the Counsel at the Chamber fication to entitle persons to the right of citi- | ties of the first office Lever held; and I ehall 
vance the cau : a » Ina sides . ° neal 


to consent to this arrangement. 

The field is large, and is white unto the 
harvest, while, alas! the laborersare but few. 
There are many who are ready to say ** Go 
ye into all the regions of the West, and preach 
the doctrines of emancipation to the people,” 
but they go not themselves, neither do they | 
contribute that which is necessary to send | 
forth and sustain the laborer. 

The Western A. S. Society needs funds; 
the members of the Publishing Committee of 
the Bugle need the arrearages due them, so | 
that they may pay the Printer and the paper 
maker; and the cause needs that the subserip- 
tion list of the Bugle should be increased, 
that more anti-slavery publications should be 
scattered abroad, and that truths which have 
not yet been practically adopted be repeated 
and re-enforced. ‘T'o aid in this work so far | 
as we can, is the motive which has induced | 
us to consent to visit our friends and subseri- 
bers, and subscribers that are to be, on the 
Western Reserve. We hope to receive from 
the abolitionists there, the encouragement, 
co-operation, and assistance which the cause 
demands. 

During our absence the Bugle will be in 
the hands of those who are abundantly able 
to conduct it. 

The November No, of Gnanam contains 
the commencement of a sea story hy Coopers 
for which the proprietors ¢f the May 
have paid him $1200. 
of this author we have read with ereat delight, 
and they have been highly approved by all 
who made their acquaintance: some of his 
later publications, however, ave thought to 
have bot little to recommend them hut the 
author's name. If The Fleets of the Gulf” 
is as good a sea-story as Cooper has written 
and can write—and the publishers of Graham 
assure us it is among his best—it will be one 
of much interest. ‘Those who subscribe to 
the Magazine commencing with the January 
No. will be furnished with the beginning of 
the story in sheets as it appears in the two 
preceding months. 

Subscriptions to the Magazine $3 per year 
in advance—5 for two copies. 


fy At the Waltham dinner, a Mr. Hea- 
ley said “he could answer for his brother ten- 
ant farmers and himseif, that they adored the 
Aristocracy, and regarded il as @ wise dispen- 
sation of Providence ” 

This sentiment, uttered by an English far- 
mer who perhaps hardly knew what he was 
saying, is going the rounds of the American 
papers, italics and exelamation points inelu- 
ded. However it may be with the English 
farmers, it is very certain that many Anneri- 


mre 


The ecriest works 


can laborers adore the Aristocracy of this } 


country, and treat it as though it were a wise 
dispensation of Providence, an Aristocracy 
too, whose blood-written title is even mure 
pal pably unjust than that of British Aristoc- 
racy, and which has not the bleaching that 
age has scemed to give to the feudal claims 
which had their birth in the times of the 
Norman Conqueror. 
racy of England oppresses and degrades, it 
cannot crush out the humanity of even the 
humblest man; although it defaees God's 
image, it does not dare require its likeness to 
its Creator to be denied; although it defiles 
the living temple of the Holy Ghost, it does 
not assert that that temple is but the habita- 
tion of a brute. The Aristocracy of this coun- 
try, has, by its terrible power done these 
things, yet the farmers and other laborers of 
America exalt its embodiments to the highest 
civil offices, and recognize its claim to enter 
into the holiest sanctuaries of their religion— 
thus proving by their actions that they adore 
the American Aristocracy of slavery, and re- 
gard the system as a wise dispensation of 
Providence ! 

Stavery.—A coimmittee of ninc, in the 
eo ae of Alabama, one from each judi- 
cial circuit, has recently made a report set- 
ting forth the danger of a redundant slave 
population. The committee expressed their 
apprehension that Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Virginia will soon abolish slavery, and that 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
will follow their example.—S/. Louis Ga- 
zelle. 

Very good, so far as it goes; and the con- 
version of your “redundant slave population” 
into freemen is the only means by which your 
State can be saved from the danger which 
now threatens its destruction. Instead of 
waiting for Kentucky, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia to lead in the abolition of slavery, and 
for North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
kansas to follow their example, would it not 
be wise for Alabaina to precede them all, and 
with the same blow annihilate her system of 
chattelism, and destroy the danger resulting 
from a redundant slave population? 


Mat Arnoros.—From a reeent No. of the | 


American Citizen, a Liberty party paper, we 
clipped the following sentiment of the Rev. 
John Newton, which seemed about as much 
in place in the columas of that journal, as 
would a copy of the Lord's Prayer in the bai- 
lot box. We gladly relieve it from its awk- 
-ward position, and publish it with a hearty 
“amen! 
“If I were to add another article to the lit 


any, it would be, ‘from poison and polities, 
Good Lerd deliver us,’ re = 


| before the M ryor and Recorder, who are to 


Whatever may be the final decision of the | give a certificate, and deliver the slave to the 


legal tribunal, it will do good. 


Tt will ei- | custody of the Captain to be carried back.— 
ther be a warning to captains who trade at | Powerful and eloquent argument, pro and 
f a e back from) ' 
the south that they eannot tak | canee orcapted the whole of the day. 


the North, the slave whom they have unwit- cision will be given by the Court this fore- 


con, and many citations were offered. The 


A de- 


tingly brought here; or else it will serve to! goon. 
show the North how helplessly and hope-; Owing to the eo wo agers existed, 
: ; : t carried lato the court room 
sly slavery has bound it, Let it results , the boy was no 
les iy i ry sasmen 4 will | though bronght down to the Hall, and he 
it will the disenssion it has created will do) \ 45 taken back to the City Prison by sever- 
goo, and we are glad to see it has alroady | a] officers, followed and surrounded by an 
produced a tremendous excitement among the | immense number of colored persons, as well 
" : as others, an attempt at rescue having been 
Gothamites. ' 


Sometuinc New.—We have heard of men | 
© going it witha rush,” and this phrase would | 
probably apply to General Kearney, who, 
after having annexed Santa Pe to the United | 


States, next orders an election for Represen- | 





apprehended. ‘There was a belligerent feel- 
ing observable toward the colored people, by 
some young men, and reciprocated, in the 
upper part of the Hall during the forenoon, 
when it was considered necessary by the 
Police to order all the colored persons (ex- 
cept those in the court room) into the Park, 
where they remained till the proceedings 


tatives to Congress and for members of a | 


“ , | Were over. 
Legislature to be formed for that territory. : 


At the close of the eloquent remarks of 


Truly we are a great people! 
Rumore.—That Santa Anna is in the 
;neighborhood of Monterey, and that the | 
| mountain passes of Mexico contain twenty 
| thousand Mexican soldiers. ‘If this be true, | 
“that noble officer and his brave army” who | 
| represent the interests ofthis country, is in 
rither a dangerous position, 


YF The paper orlered for D. H. hasbeen 
regularly wailed to Berea in the same cnvel- 
one with Allan Hizy’s. If the latter comes 
to hand, the former certvinly must be in the 
Post Office. 

Q27" Will the publishers of the Pa. Free- 
man oblige us by sending fwo copies of that 
paper to the Bugle? 

64> Wm. Stedman, of Randolph, will 
please act as agent for this paper. 





O27-The acknowledgment of Receipts is 
crowded out this week. 


Tuc Worx or Gop tn Nasuvitie.—The 
work of conviction and conversion, we re- 
joice to say, still progresses in ourcity. Al- 
most daily some one lets us know that he or 
she desires to flee the wrath tocome. There 
have been a good many conversions and ad- 
ditions to the church since my last notice.— 
Our young members are very lively, and are 
delighted with their class-and prayer meet- 
ings. ‘The number of conversions since the 
revival began execeds 100, 335 of whom 
have joined the M. E. Chureh Sonth,a few 
have joined other churches, and several oth- 
era are now waiting to join the Methodist. — 
We devoutly thank God for what he has done, 





Although the Aristoce | 


and are deeply humbled when we think that 
| there are thousands yet in our city who are 
| living in sin, regardless of the calls of God, 
| and of their own eternal interest. May God 
| in merey extend the work of grace until all 
| shall be converted, and let every Christian 
| say, Amen, F. E. Pirrs. 
|—Nash. Chris. Me. 





Ab- 
God's spirit will never lead any soul 


j ©The work of God in Nashville!’ 
; surd! 


into membership with such a Brotherhood of 





| Thieves as is the Methodist Episcopal Church 
| South—a chureh whieh was established for | 
the express purpose of sustsining slavery.— 
If there 7s any differenee between it, and the 
M. E. Church, it is that the Church Sceuth is 


more openly pro-slavery, though the Chureh | 


North is 


There is ne doubt that 


1s much so as Satan would have it. 
the people of Nash- | 

. | 
ction and converst 


ville greatly need convi is 


| but not such as can be brongit about vy pro- 
| slavery priests, or the spirit whose kingdom 
they are building up. 





| Case nf a Runaway Slave.-—The brig Mo- 
| bile, arrived yesterday in five days from Sa- 
| vannah. brings a fugitive slave, who had 
| been discovered secreted in the forward 
‘house on deck when the vessel was two 
idays out. ‘The slave was not permitted to 

read, but was handcuffed and confined in one 
/of the larboard state-rooms, with one of the 
|erew to wateh him. His eries for help at- 
| tracted the attention of persons on the wharf, 
and some colored men took measures to pro- 
cure a writ of habeas corpus to bring him be- 
fore a legal tribunal. 
Cirevit Court issued the writ, and placed it) 
in the hands of an officer, who on going to 

the wharf, foot of Maiden-lane, found that; 
the brig had hauled off into the stream.— 
The officer procare| a boat, and on reaching 
the orig was forbidden by the captain to 
come on board, but he sueceeded in serving 
the process, and the case will come hefore 
Judge Edmonds at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





Court of Oyer and Terminer.—Defore Jaige 
Edmonds and Ald. Jackson and Johnson.— | 
Tue Stave Case.—Argument in the ease of 
George Kirk, the boy who secreted himself | 
on board the brig Mobile, at Savannah, and 
brought up on habeas corpus, was presented 
yesterday, Messrs. Jay and J. L. White ap- 
pearing on behalf of the hoy, and Mr. Blant 
for the Captain of the Mobile, the latter de- 
| manding thot the slave shall be given up to 
| him so that he may be carried back to Sa- 
| vannah, the laws of Georgia making it penal 
for bringing the said slave away, and also 
authorizing and requiring every person to ap- 
prehend a slave who has ran from his ser- 
vice, also under a penalty. Much excite- 
ment »ppeared to exist on the subject, par- 
| tievlariy among our colored population, vast 
jnumbers of whom (men, women and chil- 
; dren) were in and about the City Hall— 
| ‘The seats on ons side of the Court room 
were given up to the enlored people and the 
| remainder was densely filled, inside and out- 

side the bar by members of the profession 
}and others, 

Previous to the commencement of the ar- 
gument, Mr. Dresser stated to the Court he 
had sued out a writ of habeas corpus before 
Judge Edmonds alone, and asked when that 
writ should he broughtup. Judge Edmonds 
gzid he won'd dispess of the whole eas in 








Judge Edmonds of the | 


Mr. White, there was a general burst of ap- 
plouse in the court room. Judge Edmonds 
observed one young man in the act of starap- 
ing with his foot, and caused him to be 
hronght before him for contempt. The young 
min (who was formerly engaged in the Dis- 


| triet Attorney's office) dented having m ide 


any noise. He is to show cause this after- 


noon.—ZJb. 


O29 The Case of the Slave George comes up 
this morning in the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, at 104 o'clock, Messrs. Jay and 
White, we understand, are retained as coun- 
selon behalf of George, An attempt was 
made ata resene on Saturday, but this, we 
have confidence in the humane feeling of our 
citizens to believe, will not create any preju- 
dice agrinst the slave. He of course was 
not concerned in it. Much, however, as we 
would condeinn any attempt to interfere with 
the regular course of justice, there are exten- 
uating circumstances in this case which 
should he considered. Tt will he remember- 
ed that George was brought before the court 
on Thursdiy morning, and that his case has 
been postponed from day to day by request 
of counsel. On Satordsy morning it was 
generally understood that it would positively 
come up to-day, but most unwisely and un- 
necessarily a third party got out a new writ, 
under which the alleged slave was taken 
backward and forward from prison to court 
and court to prison, till some few of the col- 
ored people very naturally became fearful, 
from these conflicting proceedings, that some- 
thing was wrong, and, exasperated at the 
thought of the man being given up as a slave 
through trickery and fraud, made an unforta- 
nite attempt ata rescne, Several of them 
are now in jail for this offence, and these 
mitigating circumstances, we trast, will have 
due weight on their trial, We are confident 
that no difficulties would have ensued but 
for the confusion created by the interference, 
by a new writ, with the regular proceeding 
which had been instituted.—/0, 





TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT—THE 
SLAVE SET FREE AND AGAIN 
ARRESTED—ATVEMPT TO TAKE 
HiM OFF IN A BOX—A NEW WRIT 
O¥ HABEAS CORPUS. 


The boy George Kirk, demanded as a slave 
by the captain of the brig Mobile, was brought 
before the Court of Oger and Terminer on 
‘Tesday forenoon, when the decision of the 
Court on the writ of habeas corpus was pro- 
nounced by Jaodge Edmonds. ‘The decision 
declares that the arrest of a slave in this State 
under the Laws and Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, can only be made by the owner, 
his agent or attorney—that the laws of Geor- 
gia in sucha e1se as the present, are not bind- 
tog in New York; that the principle of State 
police laws do not affect this case, as the 
slave is only demmunded for the benefit of his 
owner; and that the law of this Stute, which 
allows a master to carry a slave before the 
Mayor or Recorder and get 1 certificate so as 
to return him to slavery, was not complied 
with by the captain, who, instead, manacled 
the boy and put him into the hold of his ves- 
sel, from which he was brought ap by the 
present writ of habeas corpus. 

Alderman Jackson (Loco) is understood to 
have dissented from this opinion; Alderman 
Johnsen, on the contrary, concurring with 
Judge Edimonds. 

At the moment of the boy's discharge, im- 
mense cheering was sent forth by the erowd 
of persons assembled in the Park. ‘The boy 
was hurried off by his friends, who succeed- 
ed in getting him into Morse’s building, near 
the Anti-Slavery office in Nassan st. Anim- 
mense crowd gathered around the building, 
and the Mayor having, on application of the 
captain, issued a new process against the boy, 
the Police were soon on the ground in great 
force. ‘They had been on the watch several 


hours, when about 44 o'clock officers Bloom 
‘and Boyle discovered a cartman in the act of 


removing a box from the vicinity of the Anti- 
Slavery Office in Nassau st. They followed 
the cart into Park-row, when Boyle jumped 
upon the cart and took a minute of the desti- 
nation of the box, which was directed to Rev. 
Ira Manly, Essex, N.Y. Ofiicer Bloom 


then took his place and through a crevice 
saw the colored boy, and immediately broke 


open the box and wade the arrest, officer Co- 
ry of the 3d Ward assisting to take him to 
the office of the Chief of Police, where he 
was detained for a few minutes and then ta- 
ken through a back door to a carriage which 
was in attendance. He was then driven ata 
rapid rate to the ‘Tombs, where, according to 
a previous arrangement, the Mayor and Re- 
corder were in attendance, and Judge Ed- 
monds was sent for and a writ of Aaveas cur- 
pus was served upon thefMayor returnable 
forthwith. Mr. Jey here served upon the 
District Attorney a formal demand (based ap- 
on a provision of the Statutes) that he should 
appear in behalf of the Slave. Mr. Blunt ap- 
peared on behalf of the Captain of the vessel, 
and Mr. Brady, the Counsel to the Corpora- 
tion, on behalf of the Mayor, who with Judge 
Edmonds and the Recorder occupied the 
bench of the Court of Sessions. . Blont 
raised objections to the form of proceedi 

on the grounds—Ist. That Judge Edm 

had no right to issue the writ, as the applica- 
tion for such writ was directed to no individ- 


nal Yodge tut to “the Ciregit Indge.” Aad 





of the Court of Sessions. 


While the above matter was under consid- 


eration, the Captain of the vessel made an af- 
fidavit charging the boy with assau!t and bat- 
tery commitied upon his person. Upon this 
affidavit a warrant was issued and placed in 
the hands of officer Bowyer. And thus stands 
the case at the present writing. —Zb. 


Wepyespary, Oct. 28. 


The Slave Case—Habeas Curpus.—Before 
rady, Esq., 
who ap peared as the legal adviser of his Hon- 
or the Mayor, presented a return to the writ 


Judge Edmouds.—James ‘I. 


of habeas corpus granted by Judge Edmonds, 
The return set forth that Capt. Buckley, of 
the brig Mobile, of Savannah, Ga. while on 
his passage from that port to this eity, on the 
15th of October instant, discovered acolored 
lad concealed in the hold of his vessel, and 
that he admitied himself to be a slave, be- 
longing to Mr. Chapman of Byrne Co. Ga; 
that he was now arrested upon the prayer of 


Capt. Buckley, who applied for a certificate 


under a section of the Revised Statutes which 
provides for the arrest of slaves fuund secre- 
ted, and that the said certificate may be gran- 
ted to the Captain, inorder that the slave may 
be restored to his rightful owner. The return 
also stated that the Mayor had the slave in 
his custody, by virtue of the warrant granted 
on the oath of the Captain, Mr. White, coun- 
sel for the slave, demurred to the return. Mr. 
Brady joined in the issue. Farther procee- 
dings in the case were then adjourned until 
4 o'clock this afiernoon, when they will be 
resumed before Judge Edmonds in the Cir- 
cuit Court, —Jd. 





From the Free Labor Advocate. 


Mercer County, Ohio, 


On a visit performed by two other Friends 
and wyself, last week, to the settlement of 
colored people in the above named county, 
we learned some particulars relative thereto, 
which had a powerful tendency to deepen in 
my mind, feelings of abhorrence toward that 
wicked prejudice, and lawless spirit, recently 
manifested on the part of a portion of the 
white citizens, in threats, publicly made in 
the form of resolutions, adopted at a public 
mnerting, to expel the colored people, “peace- 
ably if we can, foreibly if we must,” pledg- 
ing themselves to use every means in their 
power to effect their object, not excepting the 
bayonet. 

In order that the reader may know some- 
thing of the situation, circumstances and cha- 
racter, of these objects of popular hatred and 
victims of cruel prejudice, it may be proper 
to give a very brief sketch of the origin and 
progress of the settlement, its present condi- 
tion, and future prospects, 

About eleven years ago, Augustus Wattlea, 
we'l Known as a friend to the oppressed, and- 
a devoted philanthropist, purehased land in 
Mercer county, and commenced operations 
with a view to the establishment of a manual 
labor school, for the benefit of those youths, 
who are, by the operation of an uncliristian 
prejudice, and, if possible, a more wicked 
legislation, deprived of the opportunity of even 
learning to read the Bible in the schools es- 
tablished by law for white children, and for 
suppert of which colored people are taxed.— 
He erected a school house in the woods and 
gave out an invitation to colored young men 


and boys, who wished to obtain an education | 


and to pay for it in labor, to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. Numbers did so; and 
by studying and laboring alternately, acquir- 
ed considerable literary attainments, and at 
the same time prepared the land for eultiva- 
tion. ‘Thus a centre of attraction was form- 
ed, and many industrious, intelligent, and en- 
terprising colored people flocked to it. At 
the present time the settlement consists of 
several hundred persons; perhaps nearly one 
hundred families (this is only a guess); and 
they are nearly ali land holders. ‘They hold 
a large portion of their land ander patent from 
the Government, signed by the President of 
the United States; and perhaps a larger por- 
tion is held by second hand titles, made by 
white citizens, recorded in the County Re- 
corder’s office, gaorantied by the laws of the 
State, and rendered more sure by the State 
Constitution, which expressly secures the 
validity of contracts. ‘lhe idea that these 
people can be legally expatriated—driven 
trom their homesteads and hearth-stenes— 
bought and paid for, and held by the strong- 
est sanctions both ef the General and State 
Governments, is ridiculous in the extreme. 
None butthe most perfect ignoramus can pos- 
sibly believe it; and if, after what has taken 
place in Mercer, the Legislature of Ohio does 
not atits next session, repeal its shameful, 
wieked, absurd and unconstitutional * black- 
laws,” they will deserve the execrations of 
the whole world and of all posterity. 

But to return to the colored people. They 
appear to be industrious and prosperous, as 


a general thing, aod [think [ am warranted | 


in saying that none of them have ever become 
a townshi;, or county charge. ‘There was, 
therefore, evidently no necessity of requiring 
them to give bail on this account. Let us 
see how much necessity there was for securi- 
ty for their good behavior. Go, all ye who 
would require of the colored man that securi- 
ty for his good behavior whieh ye could not 
give fur your own, and search the records of 
crime in the county of Mercer. Learn there 
the number of convietions proportionably of 
colored and white persons. ‘Then blash for 
shame at the result. You will surely blush, 
if you have any sense of shame left. While 
white men have been convicted of erime at 
almost every term of your County Court, it 
is believed you will search in vain for the first 
conviction of a colored person residing in the 
above named settlement, if there has even 
been one such conviction in the county. It 
is thought by persons residing in the colored 
settlement that none of them have ever been 
indicted on a criminal charge. As regards 
the state of education among them, it is su- 
perior to that of their white nvighbors, who 
frequently call on the colored boys to write, 
or make calculations for them. Even town- 
ship officers, (of course they are white,) such 
as road supervisors, are under the — 
of getting colored persons to write their 
i mean bles their + and 
in one case at least, a Justice of the Peace (?) 
called on a colored man to calculate the amount 
of a judgment he was about to render. 
Aad these are the people whom the laws of 





j Obie, and ® frricn of the cifizeas of Merrer, 


zens, the colored people would have the ad- 


vantage of their opposers. There being but 
little doubt that a fair estimate would show 
the colored people, as a class, compared with 
those who formed the mob meeting and adopt- 
ed the resolutions of expulsion, to 
property in the ratio of two to one. 





1 repeat it—if the Legislature of Ohio fail 
to repeal the biack laws, which are the source 
of all the mischief, it will richly merit, as it 
will receive, the scorn of the civilized world 
and the indignant reproaches of posterity,— 
And surely a God of Justice will “be aveng- 
ed on suth a nation as this.” 


Joun P. Tale. 
The regular Democrats Iately held a mee- 


ting in Concord, N. Hf. The few who as-. 
sembled, of course denounced the man who! 
had broken into their party arrangements, yet 
even among the regulars there was some cone 





fusion, as wil! appear from the following ce- 
count from the Chronotype: 


and approved the Wilmot proviso, 





* Bot when the Committee on Resolutions 


reported, then eame “lots of fen—probabi 


the same.article that the Junior of the Patri- 
ot predicted Jast Mareh, which has been de- 
layed by_the upward tide in Salt River. The 
Committee's report declared the Democratic 
party in principle opposed to Slavery ; affirm- 
ed the truism which nobody disputes, that 
Slavery in the States is a State institution, 
To this 
extent, no further, would the Clique concede 
to the popular feeling, 

Hon. George Barstow, of Manchester, the 
eloquent author of the popular History of N. 
H., one of the C ittee on Resoluti 
then offered a minority report, and he read a 
series of resolutions containing a solid chain 
of welded argument to show that the Democ- 
racy must oppose and resist human slavery — 
taking the ground of immediate abolition in 
the District—ttie admission of no more terri- 
tories or states tolerating Slavery—and de 
nouncing the slave party who surrendered 
Oregon at the bidding of the slave oligar- 





% 

yhile he was reading lis resolutions, the 
“distinguished individuals” in the uppermost 
seats, grew pale with rage, aud some of them 
actually grated their teeth. Gov. Hill be- 
came perfectly frantic and frothed at the 
mouth. He continually interrupted the rea- 
ding of the resolutions, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that Mr. Barstow was able 
to proceed. And when he undertook to speak 
in their defense, he was instantly clamored 
down. Hibbard, Pieree, Hallet, and Tread- 
well were pushed forward to gag and insult 
Mr. Barstow—notwithstanding a large por- 
tion of the Democrats present called for Bar. 
stow and were willing to give him a hear- 
ing. But the poor cowardly dictators did not 
dare to let the people hear him—but procee- 
ded to fill their ears with all manner of abuse 
of Mr. Barstow, denouncing him as a traitor, 
fed, and everything vile and dishonorable.— 
They kept up this scene of violence and out- 
rage upon freedoin of speech till about sun- 
down—when one of the leaders, seeing that 
they had taken a false step, and were likely 
to disgust the common people, besought them 
to give Mr. Barstow a hearing. ‘They heard 
him fora few moments; and so gentle yet 


} cutting a rebuke was never betore adminis- 


tered to the guilty supporters of despotism. 
They could not endure it, and again was he 
clamored into silence by Hiil and his tocls, 
and the infamous Gag Atherton came forward 


to put a suitable finale to the suicidal work of 


the Democratic party. Thus has the servile 
Democracy of New Hampshire perished by 
its own hands. It can never recover from 
this blow. 





From the Austin Whigs 
Southern Institutions. 


No one will aceuse us of libeliing South- 


ern institutions, when we say we cut the fol- 
lowing from the New Orleans Delta, of the 
23d of August last. The italics are just as 
they are in that paper— 

Mr. Eprror:—I havo heard that some 
well meaning, perhaps, but erring persons, 
are in the habit of instructing s/aves to read 
and wrile! particularly some of those consti- 
tuting the so-called philanthropic societies, 
such as Sunday Schools, &e. ‘To say noth- 
ing of the policy of such proceedings, and 
the mischief it is culeuleted to produce among 
our slave population, it is forbidden by law ! 
by a law to be found*in Greiner's Louisiana 
Digest, page 521, article 3499, which reads 
as follows: “All persons who shail teach, or 
permit, or cause to be taught, any slave in 
this State to read or write, shall on convic- 
tion thereof before any court of competent ju- 
tisdietion, be impri d not less than one 
month nor more than twelve months.” 

Your publishing this, Mr. Editor, may pos- 
sibly have the effect of deterring those mis- 
guided people from persi ina ¥ it 
more injurious to our safety than all the rail- 
ings of Northern fanatics. 

Some or Tue Beavties of tHe War — 
The following is an extract of a letter from 
James 8. Jackson, Esq. relative to Col. Mar- 
shali’s Kentucky Regiment, dated in Texas, 
Sept. 23: 

“I hope by the next letter I write to give 

ou an account of improving health in the 
| ene You ought to see the men— 
Their dition is a reproach to the Govern- 
ment. They are barefooted, and some of them 
literally without breeches, many without hats 














and coats, bat they stand up as proad as if 


they were dressed in imperial purple. The 
Government és tndebled to this Reximent this 
day $75.000—it has received no pay whatev- 
er, and thoagh paymasters pass and repass 
it, it hath seen no —- of payment. Young 

rit e 





men of ed a g 
the luxuries of private life, are by this neg- 
lect absolutely turned naked into a wild enun- 
try, and exposed to the climate and safferi 
from the weather, without any care for their 
condition on the part of the Government they 
serve. ‘They would raise a row prety 
uickly, but that they respect too highly the 
feelings of their o-wn officers ty place themin 
an awkward ee drawing down on 
them the displeseurs of the Wur Depart 
t. 


inen 
Besides the above, the Kentocky 


states that upward of four hundred ate fepor- 


ted to be on the eels List. 


endeavor to discharge them ¢onscientiaus 

at ‘east to Le es honest as the times wil admit— 
whateyer may be the consequences. Now, 
Ido not profess to be a very sharp-sighted 
tan: but ean see some things; and from 
what T have seen here and elsewhere, I have 
come to the eccnclusion, that the Union is of a 
d——d sizht more i. tance to prvvitom you 
are fo the Union.” . W. left. 








CHEAP FOR CASH. 
The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 

have Just received their fall supply of 

NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DROGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 

the public generally is respectfully solicited. 

CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo I, 1846. 








LOOKING GLASSES. 


In connection with Hardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates, 


Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11th mol, 1846. 


BOOKS. 


A new assortment of honks jst recelved 
and for sale by J.-Elizabeth Jones, among 


which are 





Douglass’ Narrative, in muslin, .40 cts 
“ in paper, with- 
out portrait, 25 « 
Archy Moore, handsomely bound, 40“ 
Despotism in America, v 379 
Rranded Hand, a5“ 
Christien Non-resistance, 374% 


Also, a variety of pamphlets, Including 
the Slavchalders Religion’ Brotherhood of 
Thieves, Disunion, &c. The Liberty Cap 
for children—price 8 cents. 

3 copies of the Death Penalty, by C. C.. 
Burleigh—25 cents each. 





PRISONER'S FRIEND.—NEW BOOK 
STORE. 

Tre Prisoner's Fatenn, a weekly perlode 
ical, devoted to the abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment and the Reformation of the Criminal, 
is published at No. 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass,, by Charles and John M. Speran— 


Terms one dollar is advance. 


Pritantunopic Boor Storr. —A good’ ae 
sortment of books, relating to the great moral’ 
enterprises of the day. are for sale at the of- 
fice of the Prisoner's Friend, Many of these 
books we can send by mail. 





NEW GOODS. 
GREAT BARGAINS! © 

THE subscribers are receiving a large and. 
well seleeted stock of Fall and Winter Goods,. 
adapted to the season, purchased since the 
reduetion in prices, which they will sell for 
prompt pay as cheap as the cheapest. Their 
stock consists in part, of 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
Cassinetis, Jeans, Flannels, Linseys, ‘Rough 
& Ready’ Plaid, Winter style Gi 
Robes, Lustres, Shaded Merino, English and 
Freneh Merino, Chintzes, Prints, Shawls, 
common and sup. Tekeri Shawle. 
with an asssortment of 

PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 
Calicces, Ginghams, Crapes, Chapelisle, 
Gauze, sup. Cashmere Stockings, Sheer 
Mus. Handk’fs, sup. fig'd and plain’ Silke. 

ALSO—A large stock of Boots, Shoes, 
Caps, Bonnets, Gimp Edgings, Fall Ribbons, 
Trimmings, &e. 

HATTERS’ TRIMMINGS, Shellack, 
Plush, Nutri and Coony furs, Skins, Bind- 
ings and Bandings. 

GROCERIES, && 

Fish, Salt, Coffee. ‘Ten, Havanna, Dom. 

and New Orleans Sugars, Sole and Upper 


Leather. 
ALSO—Hollow Ware, Cincinnati Cast- 


ings, &c., &e. 
NEATON & TRISH. 
Salem, Oct. 30, 1846. 


P.S, Our prices are, 
Calieoes, from 34 to 198 
Muslins, “ 5 to 1% 
Cassinets, “ 50 «te 1,00 
Coassimeres, “* 62 to 1,95 
Cloths, ai 874 to 2,75 
All we ask is, examine our 8, and we 
will sell—they will please. ; 
H. & Be 





EDUCATIONAL. 


H. T. MARSHALL 
Respectfully informs ler friends that the win- 
‘or Ferm her School will commenee on 
Monday the 12th of Nov. next. 

Having furnished her school room with 
APPARATUS for illustvating the various 
subjects of Science, an excellent - 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 

for reference, and seats and desks of the most 
approved kind, and having engaged the ser- 
vices of two well Quatirien Assistants, she 
feels willing to ask parents to: place their 
children (male and female) onder her care. 

Conrses of Lectures on different scientifie 
subjects will be delivered in coonection with 
the schocl during the session, which will 
close in April. ’ 


TERMS, Per qr. of 13 weeks. 

Reading, Speiling and Writing-wpon the 
Selihenthe dy ue kaa ot rr 
—_ — mee re 
weer he see 





gebra, Geometry, &., ; 3,00 
+ Painting, fancy Necdle-Work 
Pisnd Bop Making. mw 400 
Aatem, Ort. Toth, 1946. G4. tf. 


POETRY. 





From the Massachusetls Spy. 
SPEAK GENTLY. 


Speak gently!—it is better far 
To rule by love than — 4 
Speak gently—let no harsh word mar 
‘The good we might do here. 


Speak gently—love doth whisper low 

The eg that true hearts bend ; 

And gently friendship’s accents flow; 
ection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild; 
It may not long remain. 





Speak gently to the young, for they 
PWillthave enou > = ha 

Paas through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care! 


Speak gently to the aged one, 

Griese ve the yoda. bey heart, 

The sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly to the poor— 
Met S ak tone be hea 

ba have they must endure, 

ithout an unkind word. 


Spenk gently to the erring—know 
Mrhey t must have toiled ‘es vain; 

Perchance unkindness made them so, 
Oh, win them back again. 


Speak gently!—Ho who gave His life 
"To A oe a stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, ‘Peace be still.’ 


Speak gently!—'tis a Jittle thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the ry which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. ~ 


From Douglas Jerrold's Shilling Mag. 
MINE AND OURS. 


Mine is a little hand, puny and weak, — 

Ours are the thousand arms, mountains to 
break ; 

Mine is the atom of clay for the grave, 

Ours is the Earth, with hill, valley and 

, 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 
Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the secret prayer, breathed low and 
lone, 

Ours is the anthem of conquering tone; 

Mine is the little flower, nurtured in dearth, 

Ours are the blossoming Edens of Earth ; 

Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the brain that but gleams like a spark, 
Ours are the thoughts like stars lightning the 


dark ; 
Mine is the heart that beats fearfully hurled, 
Ours are the heart-throbs that gladden the 


world; 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 
Mine will arise to the Heaven of God! 
Mine is the hermit-life, lone it its hours, 
Ours are humanity’s loves, thoughts and 
powers ; 
Mine, scarcely mine, is this frame, doomed 
to fall, 


Ours is our God, common Parent to all; 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 
Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Goopwin Barmy. 
er ae) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








From the Columbian tas. 
ROSENGLORY. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


A stranger among strange faces, she drinketh 
the wormwood of dependence « 
She is marked as the child of want; and the 


world hateth poverty. 

She is cared for by none earth, and her 
God seemeth to forsake her. 

Then cometh, in fair show, the promise and 
the feint of affection ; 

And her heart, long unused to kindness, re- 
membereth her brother, and loveth : 

traitor hath wronged her trust, and 

mocked and flung her from him ; 

And men point at her and laugh, and women 
hate her as an outcast; 

But elsewhere, far other judgment may seat 
her among the martyrs.—Proverbial Phi- 
Losophy- 


Oh, moralists, who treat of iness and 


self-respect in of life, go into 
the squalid depths of deepest ignorance, the 
uttermost abyss of man’s ect, and say, can 
any hopeful spring up in air so foul that 
it extingu the soul’s bright torch as soon 
as itis awe Oh, harisees of the 

th year of Christian know- 


nature . 
Jenay Ses and bie slater Some Ary the 
children. ather, ai a 
ps Cag starvation by 
picking up rags in the strect, and washing 
siati's sale elle, obesevatle fat ber 
and tasteful re. But she was a weak, 


by the sorrows and privations of her mother, 
when the same life-blood sustained them both; 
but they were very beautiful; and their long 
dark fringes rested on cheeks as richly color- 
ed as a peach fully ripened in the sunshine. 
Like her mother, she had a very moderate 
share of intellect, and an extreme love of pret- 
iy things. It was a gleam in their souls of 
thatintense love of the beautiful, which makes 
poets and artists of higher natures, under 
more favorable circumstances. 

A washer-woman, who lived in the next 
room, planted a Morning-Glory seed ina bro- 
ken tea-pot; and it bore its first Llossom the 
day Susan was three years old. The sight 
of it filled her with passionate joy. She dan- 
ced and clapped her hands; she returned to 
it again and again, and remained a long time 
stooping down, and looking into the very 
heart of the flower. When it closed, she 
called out, impatiently, ‘Wake up! wakeup, 
pretty posy!” When it shrivelled more and 
more, she cried aloud, and refused to be com- 
forted. As successive blossoms opened vee 
by day, her friendship for the vine increased, 
and the conversations she held with it were 
sometimes quite poetic, in her small way. 

One day, when her mother wes hooking up 
rags from the dirty gutters of the street, with 
the little ones trudging behind her, a gentle- 
man passed with a large boquet in his hand. 
Susan’s eyes brightened as she exclaimed, 
“Oh, mammy, look at the pretty posies!”’ 
The gentleman smiled upon her and said, 
“Would you like one, my little girl?’’ She 
eagerly held out her hand, and he gave her a 
flower, saying, ““I'here’s a rose for you.”— 
“Thank the gentleman,” said her mother.— 
But she was too much occupied to attend to 
politeness. Her head was full of her pet 
Morning-Glory, the first blossom she had 
ever looked upon; and she ran to her brother 
shouting joyfully, “See my Rosenglory!”— 
The gentleman laughed, patted her silky curls, 
and said, “You are a little Rosenglory your- 
self; and I wish you were mine.” Jerry, 
who was older by two years, was quite charm- 
ed with the word. “Rosenglory!” repeated 
he; “What a funny name! " aeamey, the 
gentleman called our Susy a Rosenglory.” 

From that day, it became a favorite word 
in the wretched Tittle h hold. It ded 
there with mournful beauty, like the few gol- 
den rays, which at sunset fell aslant the din- 
gy walls and the broken crockery. When 
the weary mother had washed her basket of 
rags, she would bring water for Susan’s 
hands, and a wooden comb to smooth her hair, 
and gazing fondly in thatintant face,-her only 
vision of beauty in a life otherwise all dark 
and dreary, she would say, ‘now kiss your 
poor mammy, my little Rosenglory.”” Even 
the miserable father, when his senses were 
not stupified with drink, would take the pret- 
ty little one on his knee, twine her shining 
ringlets round his coarse fingers, and sigh 
deeply as he said, **Ah, how many a rich man 
would be proud to have my little Rosenglory 
for his own.” But it was brother Jerry who 
idolized her most of all. He could not go to 
sleep on his little bunch of straw, unless her 
curly head was nestled on his bosom. ‘They 
trudged the streets together, hand in hand, 
and if charity offered them an apple or a slice 
of bread, the best half was always reserved 
for her, A tyes boy was he when he re- 
ceived an old tatterdemalion rocking-horse 
from the son of a gentleman for whom his 
father was sawing wood. ‘Now Rosenglory 
shall ride,” said he; and when he inal her 
on the horse, and watched her swinging back 
and forth, his merry shouts of laughter indi- 
cated infinite satisfaction. But these plea- 
sant scenes occurred but seldom. More fre- 
quently =. came home late and tired, every 
body was hungry and cross, and they were 

lad to steal away in silence to their little 
Bed. When the father was noisy in his in- 
toxication, the poor boy guarded his darling 
with the thoughtfulness of maturer years.— 
He patiently warded off the random blows, 
or received them himself; and if harm acci- 
dentally came to her, it was affecting to see 
his tearful eyes, and hear his grieved whis- 
per, “Mammy, he struck Rosenglory!” 

Poor child! her young life was opening in 
dark and narrow places; though like the vine 
in the broken tea-pot, she caught now and 
then a transient gleam of sunshine. It would 
be well if men could spare time from the din 
of theological dispute, and the drowsiness of 
devotional routine, to reflect whether such 
ought to be the portion of any of God's little 
ones, in this broad and beautiful earth, which 
he created for the good of all. 

Many a beneey coy, and many a night of 
pinching cold, this brother and sister went 
struggling through their blighted youth, till 
the younger was eight years old. At that pe- 
riod the father died of delirium tremens, and 
the mother fell into a consumption, brought 
on by constant hardship and unvarying gloom. 
The family were removed to the almshouse, 
and found it an improvement in their condi- 
tion. The coarse food was as good as that 
to which they had been accustomed, there 
was more air, and a wider scope for the eye 
to range in. Blessed with youthful impres- 
sibility to the bright and joyous, Jerry and 
Susan took more notice of the clear silvery 
moon and the host of bright stars, than they 
did of the deformity, paleness, and sad looks 
around them. ‘The angels watch over child- 
hood, and keep it from understanding the 
evil that surrounds it, or of retaining the gloom 
which is its shadow. Tho r weak mo- 
ther was daily wasting away, but they only 
felt that her tones were more tender, her en- 
dearments more fond. One night, when they 
were going to bed, she held them by the hand 
onger than usual. ‘The rough hireling nurse 
felt the eloquence of her sad countenance, 
and had not the heart to hurry them away. 





poor | No one knew what deep thought, what ago- 


ny of anxious love, was in the soul of the dy- 
ing one; but she gazed earnestly and tear- 
fi into their clear young eyes, and said, 
with a troubled voice, “+ My children try to 
be good.” She kissed them fervently, and 
spoke no more. The next day, their nurse 
told them their mother was dead. ‘They saw 
her body laid in a white pine coffin, and car- 
tied away in a cart, to the burying ground of 


other nameless coffins, in a big hole dug in 
the sandy hill side. She was not aheend by 
the jostling crowd; but the orphans wept 
bitterly, for she was all the world to them. 
In a few days, strangers came to examine 


was bound to a sea-captain, and Susan 
to a grocer’s wife, who wanted her to wait 
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| knives, or serub the pavement. No one talk- 
ed to her, except to say, “Susy do this;"" or 
“Susy, why didn’t you do as | bade you?” 

Now and then she had a visit from Jerry, 
when his master was in port. He was al- 
ways very affectionate, and longed for the 
time when he should be a man, and able to 
have his sister live with him. But after a 
few years, he came no more; and as neither 
, of them could write, they had no means of 
communication. 

When Susan grew older, and there were 
no more babes to tend. she was mostly con- 
fined to the cellar kitehen, from which she 
looked out upon stone steps and a brick wall. 
Her mistress had decided objections to her 
forming acquaintances in the neighborhood, 
and for several years the young girl scarcely 
held communion with any human being, ex- 





cept the old cook. Even her beauty made 








cacy altogether beyond her , : 
standing and artificial views. She wakened | but it puzzled her poor head, as itdoes many 
them from their dream with a storin of in-|a wiser one, why men should be magistrates 
dignation. Her exaggerated statements were | when they practise the same things for which 
in no degree adapted to the real measure of, they send women to Blackwell's Island.— 
wrong-Joing, and therefore, instead of pro- | She had never read or heard any thing about 
ducing hostility and soriow, they roused re- | ‘Woman's Rights; otherwise, it might 
sentment against what was felt to be unjust | have occurred to her that it was because men 
accusation. ‘The poor heedless veglected | made all the laws, and elected all the mag- 
child of poverty was treated as if she were | istrates. : ae ' 

already hardened in depravity. No names| ‘The possible effect of magisterial advice 


shallow under- | laws,and regulations for social protection ; | «Oh, 


bless you for your love!” she said.— 
“Poor outcast that I am, you do not think I 
have sinned beyond forgiveness. Do you?” 
Fervently he embraced her, and answered, 
“I too have sinned; but God only knows the 
seeret history of out neglected youth, our 
wrongs, sufferings, and temptations; and say 
what they will, 1 am sure He will not judge 
us so harshly as men have done.” 

He knelt down by the bed-side in silent 





were tvo base to be bestowed upon her. As | and protection is unknown; for she did not 
the angry mistress drove her to her garret, | accept the invitation to call that evening.— 
the concluding words were, “You ungrateful, | As she walked away from the tempter, think- 
good-for-nothing hussey, that I took out of | ing sadly of Robert Andrews, and of her dear 
the alms house from charity! You vile | brother Jerry, she happened to meet the 
creature, you, thus to reward all my kind-| young man who had gained her first youth- 
ness by trying to seduce and ruin my only | ful love, unmixed with thoughts of evil.— 
son!” | With many tears, she told him her adventures | 
This was reversing matters strangely.— | since they had parted. ‘The account kindled 


| they both fell asleep. 


| pitying love on the dying one. 


prayer, and with her hand clasped in his, 
He dreamed that an- 
gels stood by the pillow and smiled with sad 
It was the 
last night he watched with her. ‘The next 
day, her weary spirit passed away from this 
world of sin and suffering. ‘The blind piper 
was all alone. 


As he sat holding the emaciated hand, long- 


in, it was by no means agreeable to Mrs. | kindness she was expected to be grateful; 
Andrews to observe that the servant attracted | but she did not. She was ashained of hav- 
more attention than her own daughter. Her | ing practiced concealment, as every generous 
husband spent very little of his time at home, | nature is; but this feeling of self-reproach 
and when there, was usually asleep. But | was overpowered by a consciousness thatshe 
one member of the family was soon conscious | did not deserve the epithets bestowed upon 
of a growing interest in the orphan. Master | her, and she timidly said so. “Hold your 
Robert, a year older than herself, had been a/ tongue,” replied Mrs. Andrews. ‘Leave 
petulant, over-inculged bov, and was now a/ my lhcuse to-morrow morning, and never let 
selfish, pleasure-seeking Jad. In juvenile | me see you again. I always expected you'd 
days, he had been in the habit of ordering come to some bad end, since that fool of a 
the Jittle servant to wash his dog, and of painter came here and asked to take your 
scolding at her, if she did not black his shoes | likeness, sweeping the side-walk. “his 
to his liking. But as human nature devel- | comes ef setting people up above their condi- 
oped within him, his manners towards her | tion.” 

gradually softened; for he began to notice | After talking the matter over with her hus- 
that she was a very handsome girl. Having | band, Mrs. Andrews concluded to remain si- 
obtained from his sister a promise not to re- | lent about Robert's adventure, to send him 
veal that he had said anything, he represent- | forthwith into the country, to his uncle tie 
ed that Susy ought to have better clothes, and | minister, and recommend Susan to one of 
be allowed to go to meeting sometimes. He! her friends, who needed a servant, and had 
said he was sure the neighbors thought she | no sons to be endangered. At parting, she 
was very meanly clad, and he had heard that | said, **] shall take away the cloak I gave you 
their servants made remarks about it. He | last winter. The time for which you was 
was not mistaken in supposing that his mo-| bound to me isn’t up by two years; and the 
ther would be influenced by such arguments. | allowance Mr. Jenkins makes to me isn’t 
She had never thought of the alms-house | enough to pay for my disappointment in los- 
ehild in any other light than as a machine for | ing your services just when you are begin- 
her convenience; but if the neighbors talked | ning to he useful, after all the trouble and 
about her meanness, it was certainly neces- | expense I have had with you. He has a- 
sary to enlarge Susy’s privileges. In answer | greed to pay you every month enough to get 
to her curious inquiries, her daughter repeat- | decent clothing; and that’s more than you 
ed that Mrs. Jones’ girl had said so and so, | deserve. You ought to be thankful to me 
and that Mrs. Smith, at the next door, had | for all tle care I have taken of you, and for 
made a similar remark to Mrs. Dickson.— | concealing your bad character; but I’ve done 
Whether this gossip was or was not invented | expecting any such thing as gratitude in this 
by Robert, it bad the effect he desired. Su-| world.” ‘The poor girl wept, but she said 
san, now nearly sixteen years of age, obtain- | nothing. She did not know what to say. 

ed a better dress than she had ever before| No tault was found with the orphan ia the 
possessed, and was occasionally allowed to | family of Mr. Jenkins, the alderman. His 
go to meeting on Sunday afternoon. As Mrs. | wife said she was capable and industrious; 
Andrews belonged to a very genteel church, | and he himself took a decided fancy to her. 
she could not, of course, take a servant girl | He praised her cooking, he praised the neat- 
with her, But the cook went toa Methodist | ness with which she arranged the table, and 
meeting, where “the poor had the gospel | after a few days, he began to praise her glos- 
preached to them,” and there a seat was hired | sy haiti and glowing cheeks. All this was 
for Susan also. Master Robert suddenly be- | very pleasant to the human nature of the 
came devotional, and was often seen at the | young girl. She thought it was very kind 
same meeting. He had no deliberately bad | and fatherly, and took it all in good part.— 
intentions; but he was thoughtless by nature, | She made her best courtesy when he pre- 
and selfish by education. He found pleasant | sented her with a handsome calico gown; 

i t in watching his i ing power | and she began to think she had fallen into 
over the young girl’s feeliv7s; and sometimes, | the hands of real friends. But when he 
when he queried within himself whether he | chucked her under the chin, and said such a 
was doing right to gain her affections, and | pretty girl ought to dress well, she blushed 
what would come of itall, he had floating | and wa3 confused by the expression of his 
visions that he might possibly educate Susan | countenance, though she was too ignorant of 
and make her his wife. ‘These very vague | the world to understand his meaning. But 
ideas he imp d so definitely on the mind | his demonstrations soon became too open to 
of the old cook, aided by occasional presents, | admit of mistake, and ended with offers of 
that she promised to tell no tales. Week af-| money. She heard him with surprise and 
ter week, the lovers sat together in the same | distress. ‘T’o sell herself without her affec- 

w, and sang from the same hymn-book.— | tions, had never been suggested to her by 
Then came the meetings after the family had | nature, and as yet she was ioo little acquain- 
retired to rest, to which secresy gave an ad- } ted with the refinements of high civilization, 
ditional charm. The concealment was the | to acquire familiarity with such an idea— 
only thing that troubled Susan with a con-| Deeming it best to fly from persecutions 
sciousness of wrong; and he easily persuaded | which she could not avoid, She told Mrs. 
her that this was a duty, in order to screen! Jenkins that she found the work very hard, 
him from blame. “Was it his fault that he | and would like to go to another place as soon 
loved her!” he asked. “He was sure] as possible. “If you go before your month 
he could not ~~ it.” She, on her part, | is up, I shall pay you no wages,” replied the 
part, could not help loving him deeply and | lady; **but you may go if you choose.” In 
fervently. He was very handsome, and she | vain the poor girl represented her extreme 
delighted in his beauty, as naturally as she | need of a pair of shoes. ‘The lady was vex- 
had done in the flower, when her heart leap- | ed at heait, for she secretly suspected the 
ed, and called it a Rosenglory. cause of her departure; and though she could 

Since her brother went away, there was no | not in justice blame the girl, and was willing 
other human bosom on which she could rest | enough that she should go, she had a mind 
her weary head ; no other lips spoke loving-|to punish her. But when Susan, to defend 
ly to her, no other eye-beams sent warmth | herself, hinted that she had good reasons for 
into her soul. Ifthe gay, the prosperous, | wishing ts leave, she brought a storm on her 
and the flattered find it pleasant to be loved, | head, at ouce. **You vain, impertinent crea- 
how much more so must it be to one whose | ture !"’ exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins. ‘Because 
life from infancy had been so darkened?— | my husband gave you a new gown, for 
Society reflects its own pollution on feelings | shame of the old duds youbroughtfrom Mrs. 
which nature made beautiful, and does cruel | Andrews, do you p to insinuate that 
injustice to youthful hearts by the grossness | his motives were not honorable? And he a 
of its interpretations. Thus it fared with | gentleman of high respectability, an alder- 
poor Susan. Late one Summer’s night, she | man of the city! Leave my house; the 
and Robert were sitting by the open win- | sooner the better; but don’t expect a cent of 
dow of the breakfast room. All was still in 
the streets; the light of the moon shone 
mildly upon them, and hushed their souls in- 
to quiet happi The thovghtless head of 
sixteen rested on the impressible heart of 
seventeen, and then they fell asleep. 

Mrs. Andrews had occasion for some cam- 
phor, in the course of the night, and it chan- 
ced to be in the closet of that room. When 
she entered in search of it, she started back 
as if she had heard the report of a pistol.— 
No suspicion of the existing state of things 
had ever crossed her mind; and now that she 
discovered it, it never occurred to her that 
she herself was much to blame. Her own 
example, and incidental remarks not intended 
as education, but which in fact were so, had 
taught her son that the world was made for 
him to get as much pleasure in it as possi- 
ble, without reference to the good of others. 
| She had cautioned him against the liability 

of being cheated in money matters, had in- 
structed him how to make the cheapest 
bargains, in the purchase of clothing or a- 
t; but inst the most inevitable 
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nfortunately, a purse lay on the work-ta- 
ble, near which Susan was standing. She 
had no idea of stealing; but she thought to 
herself, “Surely I have aright to a pair of 
shoes for my three weeks of hard labor.”— 
She carried off the purse, and went into the 
service of a neighbor who had expressed a 
wish to hire. at very evening she was 
arrested, and was soon after tried and sen- 
tenced to Klackweli’s Island. A very bold 
and bad woman was sentenced at the same 
time, and they went in company. From her 
polluting conversation and manners poor Su- 
san received a new series of lessons in that 
strange course of education, which a Chris- 
tian community had from the beginning be- 
stowed upon her. Her residence on the Is- 
land rapidly increased her stock of evil 
knowledge. But she had no natural tenden- 
cies to vice; and though her ideas of right 
and wrong were inevitably confused by the 
social whirlpool into which she was borne, 
she still wished to lead a decent and indus- 
trious life. When released from confine- 











a painful degree. Wad he lived ina true and 
lrational state of society, the impulse then 
| given to his better feelings might have even- 


tually raised his nature to noble unselfishness | 


and manly frankness. But as it was, he fell 
back upon deception and false pride. He 


| hired apartments for Susan, and wheedled 
‘his mother out of the means of paying for 


them. ‘Those who deem the poor girl unpar- 
donable for ing to this arrangement, 
\'would learn mercy under similar cireumstan- 
ces of poverty, scorn and utier loneliness. 
* * * > . 

Ten years passed since Jerry last parted 
with his blooming sister then fourteen years 
old. He had been shipwrecked twice, and 
returned from sea in total blindness, caused 
by mismanagement of the small pox. He 
gained a few coppers by playing a clarinet 
in the street, led by a little ragged boy. Ev- 
ery where he inquired for his sister, but no 
one could give him any tidings of her. One 
day, two women stopped to listen, and one 
of them puta shilling into the boy’s hand.— 





much to hear that old cracked pipe?” said 
one. “He looks a little like somebody I 
knew when I was a child,” replied the oth- 
er; and they passed on. The voices were 
without inflexions, rough and animal in tone, 
indicating that the speakers led a merely 
sensual existence. ‘The piper did not recog- 
nize either: of them; but the name of Susey 
went through his heart like a sumbeam thro’ 
November clouds; then she said he looked 
like somebody she had known! He inquir- 
ed of the boy whether the woman called Su- 
sy was handsome. Ile replied, * No. She 
is Jean and pale; her cheek bones stand out, 
and her great staring dark eyes look crazy.” 
The blind man hesitated a moment, and then 
said, “Let us walk quick and follow them.” 
They did go, but lost sight of the women at 
the turning of a dirty alley. For six weeks 
the blind piper kept wateh in the neighbor- 
hood, obviously a very bad one. In many 


by the name of Susan Gray; but he always 
received an answer in the negative. 

At last an old woman said that a girl na- 
med Susan Andrews boarded with her for a 
while; that she was very feeble and lived in 
a street near by. He followed the directions 
she gave, and stopped before the house to 
play. People came to the doorand windows, 
and in a few moments the boy pressed his 
hand and said, * There is the woman you 
want to find.” Hle stopped abruptly, and 
exclaimed, “Susy! ‘There was an anxious 
tenderness in his tones which the bystanders 
heard with loud laughter. They shouted, 
“Susy you are called for! Here’s a beau for 
you!” and many a ribald jest went round.— 
But she, in a sadder voice than usual, said, 


“Did you give me a shilling a few weeks 
ago?” he asked. “Yes, I did; but surely 
that was no great thing.” Had you ever a 
brother named Jerry 1” he inquired. “Oh, 
Heavens! tell me if you know anything of 
him!’ she exclaimed. He fell into her arms, 
sobbing, ‘My sister! My poor sister!’ The 
laughter hushed instantly, and many eyes 
were filled with tears. ‘There were human 
hearts there also; and they felt at once the 
poor piper was Susy’s long-lost brother, and 
that he had come home to her blind. 

For an instant, she clasped him convul- 
sively to her heart. ‘Then thrusting him 
away with a sudden movement, she said, 
“Don't touch me, Jerry! Don't touch me!” 
“Why not, dear sister,” he asked. Butshe 
only replied, in a hollow tone of self-loath- 
ing, “Don’t touch me!’? Not one of the 
idlers smiled. Some went away weeping, 
others with an affectionate solicitude offered 
refreshments to the blind wanderer. Alas, 
he would almost have wished for blindness, 
could he have seen the spectre that stood be- 
fore him, and faintly recognized, in her wild 
melancholy eyes, his own beloved little Ro- 
senglory. 

From that hour, he devoted himself to her 








with the most assiduous attention. He felt 
that her steps trembled when she said she 
had not long to live. A woman who visited 
the house told him of a charitable institution 
in Tenth Avenue, called The Home, where 
the women who have been prisoners, and sin- 
cerely wish to reform, can find shelter and 
employment. He went and besought that 
his sister might be allowed to come there and 
die. 

There, in a well ventilated room, on a 
clean and comfortable bed, the weary pilgrim 
at last reposed in the midst of true triends.— 
“Oh, if [had only met with such when my 
poor mother first died, how different it might 
have all been,” she was wont to say. The 
blinc brother kissed her forehead, and said, 
“Don’t grieve for that now, dear. It was not 
your fault you had no friends.” 

One day, a kind, sympathising lady gave 
him a bunch of flowers tor his sister. Hith- 
erto an undefined feeling of delicacy had re- 
| strained him when he thought of using the 





“Why, Susy, what possesses you to give so | 


houses he inquired if any one knew a woman | 


“My poor fellow what do you want of me?’ | 


and most insidious temptations of his life he 
had received no warning. ‘The sermons he 
heard were about publicans and pharisees, 
who lived eighteen hundres! years ago; none 








the poor, where it was _— upon @ hundred 


them, with a view to take them into service. | 











of them met the wants of his own life, none 
of them interpreted the secrets of his own 
heart, or revealed the rational laws of the 

senses. As for Susan, the little fish, floated 
along by the tide, were not more ignorant of 

hydrostatics, than she was of the hidden dan- 
gers and social 


lations, in the midst of | 
| which she lived. 


Robert's love had bloomed 

in her dreary monotonous life, like the Mor- 

| ning Glory in the dark dismal court; and she 

welcomed it, and gazed into it, and rejoiced 
in it, mach after the same fashion. 





for Mrs. Andrews was entirely forgetful that foreign 

She judged | 

her ‘skirts, himself could be necessary or useful to servants. All day | the young couple as if t had her experi- 
not been more of popular homage she lugged the heavy baby, and often sat up ence of tet = pear = er | 
‘tO-his Jittle King of than was the poor late at night, to pacify its fretfulness as she | own hard crust of worldly wisdom. ‘The di- 


best could, while her master and mistress 


lemma would have been i * 
pretty one. Her large ¢hestnat-color-, were at balla, ot the Bowery. While the for a sensible and judicious motters and. the 


r : Island. 
edyeyes had been saddened imtheir expression babe was sleeping, she was required to scout management of it required candor and deli- | thou ght 
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mother; and the 


ment, she tried to procure a situation at ser- | pet word of their childhood. But thinking 
vice; but she had no references to give, ex- | jt might perhaps please her, he stepped into 
cept Mrs. Andrews and Mrs. Jenkins.— | the room, and said, cheerfully, **Here, Ro- 
When she called a second time, she uni-|xsenglory! See what I have brought you !” 
formly met the cold reply, “I hear you have | [t was too much for the poor nervous suf- 
been on Blackwell’s Island. I never em-  ferer, “Oh don’t call me thal!” she said, 
poy people who have lost their character.” | and she threw herself on his neck, sobbing 

rom the last of these attempts, she was violently. He tried to sooth her, and after a 
walking away hungry and disconsolate, while she said in a subdued voice, “I am be- 
doubtful where to obtain shelter for the | wildered when I think about myself. ‘They 
night, when she met the magistrate, who had | tell me that I am a great sinner; and so I 
sentenced her and the other woman. He am. But I never injured any human being; 
spoke to her ae gave hera quarter of a| I never hated any one. Only once, when 
dollar, and asked her to call upon him that Robert married that rich woman, and told me 
evening. At parting he promised to be a to keep out of his way, and get my living as 
friend to her, ifshe behaved herself, and others in my situation did—then for a little 
murmured something in a lower tone of voice. | while I hated him, but it was notlong. Dear 
What were his ideas of behaving herself. Jerry, I did not mean to be wicked; I never 
were doubtless implied by the whisper; for wanted to be wicked. But there seemed to 
the girl listened with such a smile as was be no place in the world for me. They all 
never seen on her mnocent face before he | wronged me, and my heart dried up. I was 
sent her to i her education on the Jike a withered leaf, and the winds blew me 





c v sab , , Eero: {ing once more to see that dear face, before 
her less a favorite; for when company came | Susan was sorely tempted to ask for what | his indignation, and excited his sympathy to | ‘V8 ° 


| the earth covered it forever, a visitor came in 
| to look at te corpse. She meant to be kind 
}and sympathizing; but she did not under- 
| stand the workings of the human heart. To 
| the wounded spirit of the mourner, she seem- 
led to speak with too much condescension, of 
the possibility of forgiveness, even to so great 
‘asinner. Ile rose to leave the room, and 
| answered meekly, “She was a good child.— 
But the paths of her life were dark and tan- 
gled, and she lost her way.” 





Taxes Two To mAKe a Stanper.—My 
| dear friend, that man has been talking about 
| }01 soagain! Hk has been telling some of 
| ths awfullest lies you ever heard. Why he 
| railed about you for an hour!” 
{ ‘And you heard it all did you ?”* 
| “Yes,” 
| “Well, after this, just bear in mind that it 
| takes two make a slinder—one to tell—and 
| one to listen to it.” 


| Beautirutty Simpce.—The following is 

from Hood's description of a summer's eve: 
| “The flowers have shut their eyes; the 
| zephyr’s light has gone, having rocked the 
| leaves to sleep, and all the little birds have 
| laid their heads under their wings, sleeping 
's ” 

in feather beds. 


A story is told of a soldier in the army 
whose only fault was that of drunkeness.— 
His colonel remonstrated with him—*T'om, 
you are a bold fellow and a good soldier, but 
you will get drunk.’ “Colonel,” replied 
Tom, “how can you expect all the virtues of 
the human character cumbined, for seven 
dollars a month! 








GLOBE MANUFACTORY. 

The undersigned, having commenced the 
manufacture of School Apparatus in this place, 
beg leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that they intend keeping con- 
Stantly on hands a good assortment of 

GLOBES, 'TELURIANS, 
| Lunariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pente- 
graphs, &c., &c., intended for schools or fami- 
lies. All of which they will sell, wholesale 
{and retail, at the lowest prices. 
| Orders from a distance will meet prompt 
attention. 
School teachers and friends of education, 
please give us a call.’ ' 
| HUNT, MARSHALL 
& HAMBLETON, 
Salem, 0., October, 1846. 








OUR MOTTO IS 
“THE READY PAY,” 
AND OUR BUSINESS IS TO BUY AND SELL 


HARDWARE AND DRUGS 
As Low as Possible.-- Carpenters, Builders, 
| Farmers, Carriage and Chair Makers, Paint- 
| ers, Cabinet and Harness Makers, Mill- 
| wrights, and Mechanies generally, will find 
| such articles among our assortment as wil 
| suit their separate purposes, 
PHYSICIANS 

who preseribe for others, and 
{ FAMILIES. 

who prescribe for themselves may atall times 
| find a general assortment of 
| DRUGS AND BOTANIC MEDICINES 

at CILESSMAN & WRIGHTS, 
| Salem, O., March 28th, 


C., DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, °46- 














DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
| ees and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 
Onto. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob i. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Lowellville—Dr. 
Poland—Chiristopher Lee. Younge- 
town—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. Asron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lishon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Selma—Thos. Sweyne. Springboro 
—Ira Thomas. Harve: V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth Brook. Chagrin 
Falls—S. Dickenson. Petershurg—Ruth 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W. W. Pollard. 
Georgelown—Ruth Cope.  Bundysbu 
Alex. Glenn. Garretisville—G. C. Baker. 
Atwater—E. Morgan Parrett. Farmi: 
—Wm. Smith. Elyria, Lorain co.,-—-L, J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Lucy Stone. Ohio City— 
R. B. Dennis. Newton Falls—Dr. Homer 
Earle. Ravenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 
Mills--A. Morse. Hartford—Anson Garlick, 
Southington—Caleb Greene. Mt, Union— 
Owen Thomas.—Republican P. O., He 
Wood—Hillsboro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Acho 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Mills —Ira Allen. — Ainsman—J. Herrick. 
Berea—Allen Hizy. Malia—Wm. Cope. 
Hickley—Luther Parker, Jr. Riehfield—Je- 
rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill, Chester 
Roads—H. W. Curtis. Painesville—J, W 
Briggs. Franklin Mills—C, F. Leffingwell, 
Dalton—James Mullen. 











It is trae, she knew very little, and about just as it happened.” He pressed her 
still less, about the machinery of hand to his lips, and hot tears fell upon it.— 


Inptana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—John T. Morris. Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liherty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Ani; — 
Dr. H. Le Terrill. i osegh Ad- 
dleman. 

Pexnsyivania. Fallston—Milo A Town- 


send. HH. Vashon, Pittsburgh. 
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